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Foreword 


There is nothing more timely today than that 
truth which is timeless, than the message that 
comes from tradition and is relevant now because 
it has been relevant at all times. Such a message 
belongs to a now which has been, is, and will 
ever be present. To speak of tradition is to speak 
of immutable principles of heavenly origin and of 
their application to different moments of time 
and space. It is also to speak of the continuity of 
certain doctrines and of the sacred forms which 
are the means whereby these doctrines are con- 
veyed to men and whereby the teachings of the 
tradition are actualized within men. Tradition, as 
here defined, is not custom or habit; nor is it the 
transient style of a passing age. Tradition, of 
which the most essential! element is religion in 
its universal sense, continues as long as the 
civilization which it has brought into being and 
the people for whom it is the guiding principle 
survive. And even when it ceases to exist 
outwardly, it does not die completely. Rather, 
only its earthly shadow disappears while the 
tradition itself in its essential and spiritual reality 
returns to its celestial origin. 

Tradition as thus understood is the " presiding 
Idea” of a normal society and the animating 
principle of the whole life of a people. Where 
tradition governs, namely in the traditional 
societies or civilizations which have been the 
rule throughout most of history, every facet of 
life, not least what man makes (ars), is related to 
the tradition’s spiritual principles. In fact, the arts 
are among the most important and direct 
manifestations of the principles of the tradition, 
for men live in forms and, in order to be drawn 
toward the transcendent, they must be surrounded 
by forms that echo transcendent archetypes. 
Islamic civilization presents an eminent example 
of a traditional civilization wherein can be clearly 


1. The meaning of tradition as used in this preface and through- 
out the book has been expounded majestically during the past few 
decades in the West by such authors as F. Schuon, R. Guénon. 

A. K, Coomaraswamy, M. Pallis, T. Burckhardt, and a few others 
Ole with traditional) studies. 


observed the presence of certain immutable 
principles that have dominated the whole 
civilization in both time and space. Islamic art is 
no more than a reflection in the world of matter 
of the spirit and even of the form of the Quranic 
revelation. But, unfortunately, until now this art 
has been only too rarely studied with the aim 

of understanding its symbolic and metaphysical 
significance, certainly not nearly to the same 
extent that one finds in the case of the traditional 
art of India, China, Japan, or medieval Europe.? 

The present book is the first study to be made 
of the traditional architecture of Islam in its 
Persian setting from the point of view of the 
traditional principles involved. Persia has been 
throughout Islamic history one of the outstanding 
centers of Islamic art, and its architecture is one 
of the richest to be found anywhere. By taking 
the most fundamental principle of the Islamic 
tradition, namely unity (tawhid), and trying to 
understand how Persian architecture of the 
Islamic period has sought to integrate all of its 
features so as to lead to this unity, the authors of 
this book have made an important and 
pioneering contribution to the study of traditional 
art and architecture. Their study is particularly 
pertinent to an understanding of traditionai 
architecture, for the main author, Nader Ardalan. 
is one of the leading architects practicing in 
Persia today and the coauthor, Laleh Bakhtiar, 
has also had training in this field, to which she 
brings a particular sensibility to the spirit of 
Islamic art and literature in general. 

To understand fully the point of view from 
which this book has been written, a few of the 
traditional teachings concerning architecture and 
its components must be recalled, teachings which 
were once evident to all men but which have 
become even more forgotten and neglected in the 
West since the advent of what has come to be 
known as the Renaissance and among the 





2, See S. H. Nasr. "Sacred Art in Persian Culture.” Middle East 


Orfeserratrting #971). pp. 19-37. 
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modernized classes of the East since the spread of 
the modern mentality from the end of the last 
century. Islamic architecture, like all traditional 
architectures, is intimately related to cosmology. 
Traditional man lives in a universe that is 
meaningful. The cosmos reflects the Divine 
Principle and so does man. Therefore, man is 
himself intimately related to the cosmos. He is 
the microcosm and, like the cosmos, reflects the 
Metacosmic Reality. All of the correspondences 
between man and the cosmos described in so 
many Islamic texts, far from being naive and 
“poetic” descriptions, represent a profound 
reality and reveal the nexus which binds the 
different levels of man’s existence to the corre- 
sponding levels of cosmic existence, Only a 
humanity that has become blind to the higher 
levels of its own existence could fail to “see” 
the higher levels of cosmic reality and could 
reduce the cosmos to its purely quantitative and 
material aspect—to the “it which has become 
the subject of study for the modern quantitative 
sciences and the object of the unlimited 
exploitation of modern technology. 

Traditional architecture, especially that of the 
temple in general and the mosque in particular, is 
also an image of the cosmos or of man taken in 
his cosmic dimension. The body of man is the 
temple wherein resides the Spirit (7d), just as is 
the cosmos, which is animated by the same rah. 
The mosque is also the house of God, the building 
inside which man must “ feel” the Divine 
Presence and be nourished by the effusion of the 
grace emanating from the Spirit. Mosque 
architecture—and the architecture of the house 
and the palace, which in Islam is inspired by 
sacred architecture (the house being in a sense 
the extension of the mosque)—is therefore also a 
replica of the cosmos and the locus of the en- 
counter of man and the Divine Word or Logos. Of 
course, in reality, God is everywhere, and for that 
reason the whole earth, in its virgin and undefiled 
aspect, is a mosque, as a well-known saying_of 
the Prophet of Islam accor The mosque 

gitizea by O 
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provides for man, amidst the imperfections of his 
own creation and in the sedentary environment 
he has built for himself, the freshness, peace, and 
harmony of virgin nature, which comes from the 
hands of God and whose phenomena are in the 
most profound sense vestigia Dei. The mosque 
must, therefore, be like the handiwork of God; it 
must remind man of the Creator. 

The basis for the understanding of traditional 
Islamic architecture, which extends the principles 
of sacred architecture from the mosque to 
practically every other architectural unit and 
finally to town- and city-planning itself, is the 
relation existing between the cosmos, man in the 
traditional sense of anthropos, and architecture. 
This relation is, moreover, sustained by and rooted 
in the Divine Principle which is the source of all 
these realities. In a sense, from the traditional 
point of view, man and the cosmos are themselves 
works of “sacred art.’” In their ontological 
reality, man, the cosmos, and sacred architecture 
are utterly dependent upon the Divine, while 
from the point of view of knowledge it might be 
said that, traditionally, cosmology, anthropology, 
and the “ philosophy of art’ are all so many 
applications of metaphysical principles to various 
domains. 

The unitary point of view of tradition embraces 
not only architecture in its totality but all of the 
elements that together create an architectural 
form, such as space, shape, light, color, and 
matter. Because the unitary point of view so 
emphasized in Islam leaves nothing outside its 
scope and refuses to recognize a legitimate 
domain of the purely secular or profane in 
contrast with the sacred, all Islamic architecture, 
whatever its use, is seen in its traditional setting 
in the same light as the strictly “sacred” 
architecture such as that of the mosque, The same 
concept of space and form that is seen in the 
mosque is also to be observed in the house or the 
bazaar, for the space in which traditional man has 
always lived is the same wherever he happens 

le in Christianity, where a separation is 


made between the religious and the secular, in 
normal traditional periods such as the Middle 
Ages it was the city hall that resembled the 
churches and not vice versa, whatever might be 
the claim of those modern architects who wish 
to destroy all vestiges of tradition in church 
architecture by arguing that churches must look 
like secular buildings as they seem to have done 
in the medieval period. 

To understand traditional Islamic architecture, 
or any other form of traditional architecture for 
that matter, it is necessary to understand the way 
traditional man viewed not only the totality of the 
architecture, including its cosmic dimension, but 
also its components, of which space is perhaps 
the most fundamental. Cartesian philosophy was 
instrumental in quantifying space for Western 
man to such an extent as to obliterate, practically, 
all memory of the qualitative space upon which 
all religious rites and orientation are based. In 
Islamic architecture space is never divorced from 
form: it is not the materialization of abstract 
Euclidean space which then provides a frame 
into which forms are “’ placed.’ Space is 
qualified by the forms that exist in it. A sacred 
center polarizes the space about it just as the 
holy city of Mecca—which for Islam is the terres- 
trial point on the axis connecting heaven and 
earth and is therefore itself the center of the earth 
—polarizes all space for the supreme Islamic rite 
of the daily prayers. The very existence of Mecca, 
toward which worshippers turn five times a day 
in the daily prayers—a ritual for whose celebration 
mosques are mainly built—already polarizes all 
space and even affects in a practical manner the 
construction of cities. But besides this supreme 
center, smaller haly places which reflect the 
supreme Holy Precinct become, in their own 
environments, poles that qualify space. Also 
natural objects, such as mountains and rivers, 
qualify space according to sacred geography, the 
knowledge of which exists in all traditional 
civilizations and which has perhaps received its 
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concept of qualified space regulates architecture 
and provides the means for the traditional archi- 
tect to achieve unity and synthesis, to create a 
building or city which helps man integrate his 
daily movements into the Center. The space that 
is realized in traditional architecture seeks either 
to actualize this Center in a direct manner or to 
indicate it in an indirect way. 

The relation between space and the form that 
determines and qualifies this space is revealed 
in a striking way in the ” positive’’ space, as the 
authors call it, which is described analytically 
with illustrations, as it appears in Persian 
architecture, for the first time in this work. In 
modern Western architecture, a house is placed 
within a space and the space is defined by the 
contours of the material forms it surrounds. In 
much of Islamic architecture, space is “ cut out” 
from the material forms around it and is defined 
by the inner surfaces of these forms. It is the walls 
of the garden or the vaults and arches of the 
bazaar that determine the space within the 
traditional city or the house in which traditional 
man moves and lives. The space is cut out in 
such a way as to achieve synthesis and unify the 
multiple facets of life. Orientation of space, its 
qualitative polarization, and the relation existing 
between space and form, which is the reverse of 
the relationship that is commonly believed in 
today, are essential elements of traditional 
Islamic architecture and a key to the under- 
standing of its principles. 

The shapes used in architecture are inseparable 
from the traditional concept of mathematics, 
particularly geometry and geometric forms. Once 
again it must be added that the purely quantitative 
conception of mathematics prevalent since the 
Renaissance has forced into oblivion the 
symbolic and qualitative mathematics which the 
West also knew during the Middle Ages within 
the Hermetic and Pythagorean trends of medieval 
intellectual life. Geometric forms and numbers are 
not just what they appear to be bole ana 


They have a qualitative and symbolic aspegf th re) re; 
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far from being imaginary, is, to say the least, as 
much a part of their reality as the quantitative 
side. Each number and figure, when seen in its 
symbolic sense, is an echo of Unity anda 
reflection of a quality contained in principle 
within that Unity, which transcends all 
differentiation and all qualities and yet contains 
them in a principal manner. The square of the 
Ka‘bah repeated in the classical courtyards and 
buildings is not /ust a square. It is also the symbol 
of stability and completion and a reflection of the 
quadrangular temple of paradise of which the 
Ka‘bah itself is the earthly image. The octagonal 
form of so many mosques is not /ust an archi- 
tectural device to enable the architect to place 
the dome upon a square base, but a reflection of 
the Divine Throne (‘arsh), which according to 
Islamic traditions is supported by eight angels. 
The dome is not just a way to cover the walls. It 
is the image of the vault of heaven and beyond it 
of the infinite and illimitable world of the Spirit 
of which the sphere or circle is the most direct 
geometric symbol. 

Throughout traditional architecture, geometric 
shapes are more than just technical devices 
although they always fulfill an architectural 
function. But beyond their function of a material 
order they fulfill another function of even greater 
significance, which is to remind man through 
their symbolic aspect of the spiritual principles 
which the traditional building or garden or land- 
scape reflects on its own level of reality and which 
also corresponds to an inner state of man himself. 
In traditional architecture, as in all traditional art, 
nothing is ever divorced from meaning. And 
meaning is none other than the spiritual, as the 
word itself conveys in both Arabic and Persian 
where the term ma‘nd has the sense of both 
“meaning” and “the spiritual.” 

Islamic architecture, particularly in the Persian 
world, lays special emphasis upon light. The 
inside of a mosque is like light crystallized into 
material forms which forever remind the believer 
ight Verse in the Quran, “Allah is the 
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light of heaven and earth.” In Persia, because of 
the intense luminosity of the rays of the sun that 
is experienced throughout most of the country 
and the crystalline air of the high plateau region, 
the experience of light and the need to live in 
sensitively lighted spaces has remained an 
integral part of Persian life throughout history. 

It is not accidental that the pre-Islamic religions 
of Persia, particularly Zoroastrianism, employed 
the symbolism of light to expound their religious 
teachings and that during the Islamic period the 
theosophy of illumination (/shraq) of Suhrawardi 
spread more in Persia than anywhere else. Light 
is a most dominant feature of Persian architecture, 
not only as a physical element but also as a 
symbol of the Divine intellect and also of Being. 
Light is a spiritual presence which pierces the 
heaviness of matter and transforms it into a noble 
form worthy to be the dwelling place of the soul 
of man, whose substance is also rooted in the 
world of light—which is none other than the 
world of the Spirit. 

Color results from the polarization of light. In 
the same way that light in its undifferentiated 
state symbolizes the Divine Being and also the 
Divine Intellect, the colors symbolize the various 
aspects or polarizations of Being. They evoke in 
the soul of man a state corresponding to their 
own qualitative and symbolic reality. In the same 
way that light has always been important in 
Persian architecture, a sense of color and its 
harmony, which is of course directly related to 
the awareness of the role and significance of 
light, has dominated all the arts of Persia. The 
intensely blue sky itself and the vivid and ever 
changing colors of the mountains, which are to 
be seen near or far almost everywhere in Persia, 
have also certainly helped to intensify this love 
for and awareness of colors that is seen in all the 
arts, from Persian miniatures and carpets to tiled 
buildings. 

In Islamic architecture the presence of the 
Divine has been indicated either through the 
WAhllé, early mosques, whose very 
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poverty is a powerful reminder of the One who 
alone possesses all richness (ghaniy), or through 
elaborate colored facades and vaults which 
reveal through their harmony the manifestation of 
the One in the many and the return of the many 
to the One. Colors are like the world of existence. 
Above them lies white, which symbolizes Being 
(the principle of all states of cosmic reality) and 
unites all the colors, and below them black, 
which symbolizes nothingness. Black, of course, 
possesses another symbolic significance—that 
of Nonbeing or the Divine Essence which lies 
above even the plane of Being and is dark only 
because of the intensity of its light. It is referred 
to by some Sufis as the black light (ndr-/-siyah). 
Between these extremes of light and darkness 
lies the spectrum of colors, like the degrees of 
existence. The colors are used in Persian art very 
judiciously and with an awareness of both the 
symbolic meaning of each color and the total 
response evoked within the soul through the 
presence of a combination or harmonization of 
colors. The traditional use of colors is more with 
the aim of evoking a reminiscence of the celestial 
reality of things than of imitating the natural 
colors of objects. Used in this sense, colors are an 
essential part of Persian art, including architec- 
ture, and one of the components whose symbolic 
meaning must be taken fully into consideration if 
the inner meaning of Persian art and architecture 
is to be comprehended. 

Besides all of these elements, there is of course 
matter itself. It is not for us to discuss the 
remarkable sensitivity of traditional Islamic 
architecture to the material it uses, not only with 
respect to climatic conditions, economic circum- 
stances, and others, but also to the innate 
qualities of each type of material used. Rather, 
we wish only to indicate the richness and the 
possibilities that ” matter’ offers to the architect 
when he is not bound by the mind-matter 
relationship which dominates so thoroughly the 
mental horizons of most modern men. It is indeed 
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of human history, man should have a less direct 
and intimate relation with * matter’ than ever 
before. Matter is today either an abstract concept 
used in modern physics or an “it” produced by 
some machine as an ugly product with which 
man does not feel any relationship of a profound 
nature. The intimate knowledge that existed in 
preindustrial societies for the artisan who worked 
and manipulated a piece of wood or stone or 
even metal is for the most part gone. Also for- 
gotten are the traditional doctrines concerning 
the levels of material existence and the way in 
which material substances aid in the spiritual 
work itself. These doctrines, which the West has 
also known through the alchemical tradition, must 
be revived, along with the artisan’s concept of 
matter and form (the latter actualizes matter) in 
order for the Islamic conception of matter and 
material substances to be fully understood. 
Through the analysis of these and other 
elements of traditional architecture, the authors of 
this pioneering work have sought to penetrate 
into the inner meaning of the traditional Islamic 
architecture of Persia. They have tried to show 
how all these elements are woven around the 
central doctrine of unity and how this architec- 
ture, by making use of all the elements referred to 
briefly here and analyzed more fully in the book, 
has been able to achieve synthesis and unity on 
levels from the simplest architectural unit to a 
whole urban environment. They have, moreover, 
illustrated their absorbing study with a careful 
architectural analysis of a number of existing 
monuments in Persia, many of which have been 
examined for the first time expressly for this book. 
As a matter of fact, the usual causal relationship 
was reversed. The ideas of this book grew out of 
the actual field studies carried out by the authors, 
combined with the research they did in the 
traditional writings on the metaphysical and 
religious principles that have brought the build- 
ings and compounds they were studying into 
being. For the authors, the book has been the 
eee an outward research and an inner 


discovery of the tradition which has given rise to 
this architecture and also to the culture to which 
they themselves belong. 

This book is of great value for students of 
Islamic art in general and Persian art in particular 
and opens a new vista in the study of traditional 
Islamic architecture as an expression by means 
of material forms of contours that belong to the 
world of the spirit. But it is also of importance for 
practicing architects, having been written by a 
practicing architect from an essentially architec- 
tural point of view. The younger Persian archi- 
tects, most of whom have learned many 
techniques from Western architecture but for the 
most part are unfamiliar with the principles that 
have produced Islamic architecture, can particu- 
larly benefit from this work at a moment when so 
many of them are looking desperately for guide- 
lines to follow and have realized the short- 
comings of imitating Western models blindly. 

But beyond the circle of these architects, the 
world of architecture itself could benefit from an 
understanding and an insight into the principles 
of an architecture that is functional, logical, and 
“ abstract,” but always spiritual in character, in 
direct contrast to so much modern architecture. 
Perhaps those practicing architects in the West 
who are seeking for a more solid basis for their 
work and who are aware of what it means to 
build for a human being and a human society— 
with its ever-present spiritual dimension—as well 
as the practicing architects of the Muslim world 
itself who are directly faced with the problem of 
building for an Islamic community in which the 
tradition is still alive, will benefit from the work 
here presented. 

Let us hope, most of all, that this work will 
incite interest among scholars and architects alike 
in pursuing deeply the study of Islamic art and 
architecture and in the light of principles rather 
than merely by historical borrowings or material 
techniques. For the authors themselves, who are 
at the beginning of their careers, our expectations 
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of studies on the traditional Islamic architecture 
of Persia. They are particularly suited to carry out 
such studies because of their training and 
experience and also because of the access they 
have to the known and unknown monuments and 
the examples of the remarkable richness of this 
architecture in various parts of Persia. 


10th Mordad, 1350 Seyveo Hossein Nasr 
Ziba Kinar 
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From the pure star-bright souls replenishment is ever 
coming to the stars of heaven. 

Outwardly we are ruled by these stars, but our inward 
nature has become the ruler of the skies. 

Therefore while in form thou art the microcosm, in 
reality thou art the macrocosm. 

Externally the branch is the origin of the fruit; 
intrinsically the branch came into existence for 
the sake of the fruit. 

Had there been no hope of the fruit, would the gardener 
have planted the tree? 

Therefore in reality the tree is born of the fruit, though it 
appears to be produced by the tree. 


ta. From Jalal al-Din Romi, Mathnawi/ (thirteenth century). in 
Rumi, Poet and Mystic, p, 124, 


“That Master-craftsman‘s work am I,” said He; 
“One single drop contents me from His Sea. 
One dot is Heaven from His Pen of Power, 

And from His Beauty's girth this world a flower. 
The Sun's a gleam fram out His Wisdom’s Light. 


The Earth's a bubble on His Sea of Might. 
Each mundane atom He a Mirror made, 
And His Reflection in each one displayed. 


Sensible knowledge of this world, that is, the world of 
becoming, is a symbol of the intelligible knowledge of 
that world. The physical world is the symbol and image 
of the spiritual world. 


2a, From Afdal al-Din al-Kashani, Musannafat (fourteenth 
century). in Nasr. Science and Civilization in Islam. p, 296, 


His Beauty from all faults and flaws is free, 


Hid ‘neath the Veil of what no eye can see. 


Discerning eyes in all that's endowed with Grace 


See naught. when weil they look, except His face. 


Beside the Prototype the Shadow’s dim; 
See His Reflection, haste then unto Him. 
if from the Prototype you stand bereft, 


When fades the Shadow, naught to you is left. 
Nor will the Shadow long remain with thee; 


The Rose’s color hath no constancy. 


Look to the Source, if permanence you claim; 


Go to the Root, if constancy's your aim.” 


1b. From ‘Abd al-Rahman Jami. Ydsuf and Zulaykha (fifteenth 


century). 
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The visible world was made to correspond to the world 
invisible and there is nothing in this world but is a 
symbol of something in that other world. 


2b. From Abd Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazzali, hyd? (eleventh 
century), in Margaret Smith, A/-Ghazzali the Mystic. p. 111. 
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Introduction 

In the art and architecture of a traditional 
society the principles of the tradition inspire man’s 
creative energies and integrate the whole of society 
into a totality. In such a society the distinction 
usually made today between the sacred and the 
profane is either transcended by a metaphysical 
knowledge that pierces through all veils of 
separation or it is removed through the integration 
of all aspects of life into a sacred unity outside of 
which nothing exists.’ As a great tree, with its 
roots entrenched firmly in the immutable soil of 
metaphysical truth and its trunk extending 
heavenwards, a traditional society develops many 
branches, each drawing sustenance from the 
tree’s roots and supported by its trunk (fig. 1a, b). 

With the advent of Islam and its historic 
development in Iran, a new cycle in this “tree” 
form was manifested and, at the same time, the 
illumination of the total form was made possible.* 
This total form allowed the realization of the 
transcendent quality of previous societies, 
especially their common nomadic nature. Islam, 
brought to Iran by a nomadic people, perpetuated 
this feature which was to persist throughout the 
subsequent history of the nation. 

The Islamic tradition, the monuments and 
records of which are readily available to us today, 
constitutes the field of reference of this work. It is 
a tradition that sustains the unified character of 
society while elaborating its exoteric and esoteric 
dimensions.* The exoteric dimension concerns the 
Divine Law (Shari‘ah) and man’s behavior, but is 
not directly related to the creative principles of the 
traditional man. Rather, it is the gnostic aspect of 
Islam, the Way (Tarigah),* in which are found 
the principles which govern Islamic art, especially 
architecture® (fig. 2a, b). 

The Way permeates both formal sciences and 
the crafts. In fact, all Islamic art comes into being 
as a result of the wedding of these two. The 
sciences referred to mean not only the processes 
of nature but knowledge of the laws and principles 
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He made these His works manifest, to the 

end that the intelligent might contemplate them; 
and He brought into view all that was in His 
invisible world, that the observant might behold it 
and acknowledge His Skill and Peerlessness and 
Omnipotence and Soleness, and not stand in need of 
proof and demonstration. Further, these forms. 
which are perceived in the material world, are 

the similitudes of those which exist in the world 
of spirits save that the latter are light and are 
subtle; whereas the former are dark and dense. . . 
the forms which exist in the other world endure: 
whereas these perish and pass away. 


3. From ikhwan al-Safa*, The Disoute between Man and the 
Animals (tenth century), pp. 122-23. 
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Nonbeing is a mirror, the world the image (of the 
Universal Man), and man 

/s the eye of the image, in which the person ts hidden. 

Thou art the eye of the image, and He the light of the 
eye. 

Who has ever seen the eye through which all things are 

seen? 

The world has become a man, and man a world. 

There is no clearer explanation than this. 

When you look well into the root of the matter. 

He is at once seen, seeing eye, and thing seen. 

The holy tradition has declared this, 

And “without eye or ear” demonstrated it. 

Know the world is a mirror from head to foot. 

(n every atom are a hundred blazing suns. 

if you cleave the heart of one drop of water, 

A hundred pure oceans emerge from it. 

/f you examine closely each grain of sand, 

A thousand Adams may be seen in it. 

In its members @ gnat is like an elephant; 

In its qualities a drop of rain is like the Nile. 

The heart of a barley-corn equals a hundred harvests, 

A world dwells in the heart of a millet seed. 

In the wing of a gnat is the ocean of life. 

In the pupil of the eye a heaven; 

What though the grain of the heart be small, 

/t is a station for the Lord of both worlds to dwell 
therein. 


4a, From Mahmid Shabistari, Gu/shan-i-raz (thirteenth century), 
in Nasr, Science and Civilization in Islam, pp. 15-16. 


When God willed in respect of His Beautiful Names. . . 
[that] “His Essence” should be seen, he caused them 
to be seen in a microcosmic being which inasmuch as it 
is endowed with existence contains the whole object of 
vision, and through which the inmost consciousness of 
God becomes manifested to Him. 


4b. From Muhyi al-Din Ibn-‘Arabi. Fuss af-hikam (thirteenth 
century). in Nast. Science and Civilization in Islam, p. 339. 
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related to the metaphysical order. As to the crafts, 
they are not just ad hoc ways of making things 
but are externalizations in the world of forms of 
the realizations of science; thereby they possess 
their own laws and regulations. Both these orders 
of knowledge—that connected with the sciences 
and that connected with crafts—are embodied 
within the craft guilds, which are the organizing 
bodies that bring traditional art into being. 

The guild is often directed by a master who is 
both a Sufi and a craftsman who possesses a 
conscious knowledge of the principles governing 
his art. The knowledge needed to produce this 
art is explored through such sciences as alchemy, 
and the realizations of the knowledge are 
crystallized in the artifacts produced. The created 
works are like arts of nature, at once functional, 
cosmic, and imbued with a nobility of expression 
that seeks the Truth through the Way.” 

Traditional man in Islamic society lives accord- 
ing to Divine Law; in addition, the man with a 
special vocation seeks the Truth through the Way 
that exists as the inner dimension of the Law. The 
relationship between the Truth, the Way, and the 
Law is best expressed through the symbol of the 
circle. The Law is the circumference. the Way is 
the radii leading to the center, the center is the 
Truth. It is with the radii that this study begins, 
although it keeps in mind that they lie between 
the Law and the Truth, that without the circum- 
ference there would be no Way, and that without 
the center there would be no Truth (see figs. 15 
and 16). 

The central postulate of the Way is that there 
is a hidden meaning in all things. Each thing has 
an outer as well as an inner meaning. Every 
external form is complemented by an inner 
reality which is its hidden, internal essence.® The 
zahir is the sensible form, that which emphasizes 
the quantitative aspect which is most readily 
comprehensible, such as the shape of a building, 
the form of a pool, the body of a man, or the 
outward form of the religious rites. The batin is the 
essential or qualitative aspect which all thin 


possess.® In order to know a thing in its com- 
pleteness, one must not only seek its outward and 
ephemeral reality but also its essential and inward 
reality—that in which the eternal beauty of every 
object resides (fig. 3). 

To know these complementary manifestations 
of the Divine in the fullest sense as outer and 
inner, or phenomena and noumena, one must be 
able to carry them back to their origin. This is 
made possible through ta’wi/ or spiritual 
hermeneutics.!° 7a’wi/ is the bridge between the 
exoteric and the esoteric, the discernment in a 
sensible form of its inner essence which reflects 
the divine prototype. By providing a key for the 
understanding of the symbolism of the visible 
world, ta°wil relates a form through transhistorical 
time to the origin of that theophany.*? 

For ta’wil, one needs a prophetic philosophy as 
well as gnosis. Only then can one move in the 
inner time of the soul. Events are not important 
as linear developments; rather, through them, one 
seeks an orientation towards a vertical axis 
uniting earth with the heavens. If there were no 
ta’wil, all that was to be said would have been 
said long ago.*? The path from the exoteric to the 
esoteric through ta’wil can only be traversed by 
the intellect.!® The intellect, therefore, becomes 
the instrument for gnosis. 


The Role of the Intellect 

In this universe in which all phenomena possess 
symbolic significance revealed through ta’wi/, man 
is the final manifestation of the Logos, in- 
corporating and reflecting all that precedes him in 
creation. He is also the central being in the 
terrestrial world which he inhabits, and it is 
precisely this central position which makes it 
incumbent upon man to apply ta’wi/ and to 
reach the Truth which resides within things. The 
instrument that can carry out ta’wi/ is the intellect, 
understood in the traditional sense as illuminated 
by revelation. All things within the cosmos reflect 
the cosmic intelligence, but only man reflects it in 
an active sense. This microcosmic intelligence is 


the inner link which unites all things to the 
Universal Intellect, just as, from an ontological 
point of view, all things are related through their 
existence to Pure Being (fig. 4a, b). 

An important distinction must be noted between 
the concept of intellect and that of reason. As 
complementary aspects of knowledge, reason 
deals with the sensible world, intellect with the 
metaphysical world. Reason in the traditional 
view, is the outward manifestation of knowledge 
in the human domain; it should not therefore be 
viewed as an independent faculty within man. 

In point of fact, were it to be consciously an 
independent faculty, it would have no power to 
reach the Universal Intellect which lies at its 
center. It would always remain peripheral to it. 

If, however, reason’s complementary relation to 
intellect is realized, it can become the guide which 
ultimately leads man to the highest form of 
“knowledge” possible. 


The Language of Symbols 

In the same way that ordinary language reflects 
the partial knowledge attained through reason and 
sense, the language of symbolism expresses the 
knowledge acquired through the intellect, 
which is gnosis. Symbols themselves are 
theophanies of the absolute in the relative.‘* 
Symbolic forms, which are sensible aspects of the 
metaphysical reality of things, exist whether or 
not man is aware of them—" man does not 
create symbols, he is transformed by them.” *® 
The existence of symbols follows the inverse 
analogy of " that which is highest is reflected in 
that which is lowest”’; that is, the lowest or 
material world reflects not only the world im- 
mediately above it but the world of the spirit, 
which stands at the highest level in the hierarchy 
of being below the Source, the Origin. A symbol 
stands in as close a relationship to the Source as 
the leaves of a tree to its roots'® (figs. 5, 6). 

There are two fundamental kinds of symbols: 
natural and revealed, or general and particular. 


Natural a cas such as the processes of 
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‘Twas a fair orchard, full of trees and fruit 

And vines and greenery. A Sufi there 

Sat with eyes closed, his head upon his knee, 
Sunk deep in meditation mystical. 

“Why,” asked another, ‘Dost thou not behold 
These Signs of God the Merciful displayed 
Around thee, which He bids us contemplate?” 
“The signs,’ he answered, “| behold within; 
Without is naught but symbols of the Signs.” 
5.F 
p. 47. 


Whatever is seen in this visible world, 

Is as a reflection from the sun of that world. 
The world is a curl, down, mole and brow 

For everything in its own place is beautiful... . 
The spiritual world is infinite, 

How can the finite eyes attain to It. 

How can the mysteries beheld in ecstatic vision 
Be interpreted by spoken word's? 

When mystics treat of these mysteries, 

They interpret them by symbols 

For objects of sense are as shadows of that world. 


6, From Mahmid Shabistari, Gu/shan-s-raz. p. 71. 
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rom Jalal al-Din Romi, Mathnawi, in Rumi, Poet and Mystic, 


He is, and there is with Him no after 

nor before, nor above nor below, nor far 
nor near, nor union nor division, nor 
how nor where nor when, nor time nor 
moment nor age. nor being nor place. 
And He is now as He was. He is the One 
without oneness and the Single without 
singleness. He is not composed of name 
and named, for His name is He and His 
named is He. 


7. From Muhyi al-Oin Ibn ‘Arabi, Aisa/at a/-abadryyah (thirteenth 
century), in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1901), p. 809. 
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nature, form certain systems of order that are 
symmetrical or rhythmical, or both. Man, through 
his art forms, emulates these orders by creating 
geometric forms which are symmetrical with 
respect to their center!” and which symbolize 
“unity within unity,” the first principle of Islam 
(tawhid).*® The complementary system is nature 
in its profusion of rhythms expressed in infinite 
patterns—simultaneous, staggered, or harmonious 
cycles with no beginning and no end—a system 
symbolizing the inexhaustible multiplicity of 
creation, the effusion of Being that emanates from 
the One: " multiplicity within unity.” 

Revealed symbols are particular symbols that 
have been sanctified by different traditions of the 
world and that vary according to the language and 
form in which they are revealed. Within the 
Islamic tradition, the word itself, in the form of 
sounds, letters, and corresponding numbers, 
assumes the primary role and is essentially the 
tanguage of the intellect. Numbers. in particular, 
become a powerful kind of symbolism which can 
be found in different forms perceivable by each of 
the senses.'® Precisely because in mathematical 
symbolism all numbers and all geometric forms 
are related to the center, this kind of symbolism 
reflects unity within multiplicity or, through the 
commonality of numerical association, multi- 
plicity as an application of unity. Symbols of 
either kind reflect a permanence within the world 
of temporal change. This eternal quality is the 
essence of symbols (fig. 7). 

It is with the help of the metaphysical truths 
contained within what the ancient world called 
the “ Greater Mysteries"’ (reflected in the ’’ Lesser 
Mysteries” of cosmological sciences), that man 
seeks to take symbols back to their origin. 
Through ritual in sacred art man is able to refer 
the symbol to its origin because sacred art is 
related to the cosmological sciences as well as to 
metaphysical principles. The art form as con- 
tainer (jism or zahir) is created through objective 
laws. The contained (rdf or batin) is a symbolic 
feared peared of its Archetype.?° Art forms, 


which have outer as well as inner essences, 

relate through multiple states of being in a 
hierarchical structure to Unity. This symbolic 
function can readily be seen in the dome. Its 
shape is the “container,” built according to 
objective laws of mathematics and statics. It is 
the dome’s unique function to encompass a 
hemispherical space while leading to a central 
point. These inherent, permanent qualities of the 
dome should be understood as the microcosmic 
manifestation of the macrocosmic heavenly vault, 
the sky; together these qualities symbolize the 
Universal Spirit which encompasses the universe, 
the Source from which all creation emanated. 


Creative Man 

The traditional artist creates the external art 
form in light of the inspiration which he has 
received from the spirit; in this way the art form 
is able to lead man to the higher states of being 
and ultimately to Unity. With the help of symbols, 
man, through his intellect, applies ta’°wi/ to the 
processes of nature, first having prepared himself 
to be in harmony with these processes through 
prescribed rituals.2? Man as conceived in the 
tradition is related to creation through his outer 
form, which corresponds to it not, of course, as a 
naturalistic copy but qualitatively, as a parallel 
work of God. 

In traditional cosmology and cosmogony, the 
various levels of cosmic existence, beginning 
with the Divine as the Source of the cosmos, 
come into being in an arc of descent: this finally 
reaches the earth which comes into being only 
after the creation of primordial space and matter, 
as well as that of light. The process of creation is 
envisaged as having taken place through the 
breath of Divine Compassion, this breath forming 
the very substance of cosmic creation.” The first 
stage in the process was the bringing into being 
of the Divine Intellect, which pervades the entire 
universe. It is through the Divine Intellect, or 
Logos, that the effusion of existence reaches us 


in a hierarchy of descent. Below the Divine 
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8. The Arc of Descent and Ascent of Seven Stages 

The creative ascent to the Divine, which is a latent potential in 
all mankind, may be accomplished through Divine Grace in the 
seven levels of realization through man's seven "subtle centers.” 
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Creative Man 





Each creature that goes before you has a soul, 

And from that soul is bound a cord to you. 
Therefore are they all subject to your dominion, 

For that the soul of each one is hidden in you. 

You are the kernel of the world in the midst thereof. 
Know yourself that you are the world’s soul. 


9a. From Mahmiid Shabistarl, Gu/shan-j-rz. p. 27. 


/ died from mineral, and plant became; ‘ 
Died from the plant and took a sentient frame; 
Died from the beast. and donned a human dress; 
When by my dying did / e’er grow less: 

Another time from manhood | must die 

To soar with angel-pinions through the sky. 
‘Midst Angels also | must lose my place, 

Since “Everything shall perish save His Face.” 
Let me be Naught ! The harp-strings tell me plain 
That unto Him do we return again ! 


9b. From Jalal al-Din Rimi. Mathnawi, in Browne, A Literary 
History of Persia, 3:218. 
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Hence you learned all the Names of God, 

For that you are an image reflected from “The Named.” 
Power and Knowledge and Will are shown forth 

In you, oh slave of the Lord of bliss ! 

You are the Hearing, Seeing, Living, Speaking, 

Yet you endure not of yourself but of Him! 

Oh first who are also the essence of the /ast! 

Oh inner who are also the essence of the outward ! 
You day and night are cogitating about yourself. 

/t is most meet that you should think on self no more. 


10. From Mahmiad Shabistari, Gu/shan-i-raz, p. 29. 


Know that the Universal Man bears within himself 
correspondences with all the realities of existence. He 
corresponds to the superior realities by his subtle nature, 
and to the inferior realities by his gross nature. ... The 
Divine Throne corresponds to his heart; moreover, as the 
Prophet has said, the heart of the believer is the Throne 


of God; the Divine Pedestal corresponds to his “/-ness"’; 


the Lotus Tree of the Extreme Limit [referring to the 
Quranic description) to his spiritual state; the Supreme 
Pen to his Intellect; the Guarded Tablet [the Tablet 
upon which God has written all events of the cosmos 
before the creation of the world] to his soul; the 
elements to his body and matter to his receptivity. 


11a. From ‘Abd al-Karim al-Jili, A/-/nsan al-kamil (fourteenth 
century), in Nasr, Science and Civilization in Islam, p. 347. 


We shall show them our signs upon the horizons and 
within themselves until it will be manifest unto them 
that it is the Truth. 


11b. From the Quran, XLI, 53. 


Go sweep out the chamber of your heart, 

Make it ready to be the dwelling place of the Beloved. 
When you depart out, He will enter it. 

/n you, void of yourself, will He display His beauties. 


12a, From Mahmid Shabistari, Gu/shan-i-réz, pp. 40-41, 


You who wander in deserts away from your own 
consciousness, 

Come back to yourself to find all existence summed up 
in you. 

You are the way and reality of perfection. 

One in whom the great consciousness of God dwells. 


12b. From Abu*l-Mawéahib al-Shadhilf (thirteenth century), in 
Margaret Smith, The Sufi Path of Love. p. 72. 
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Intellect in the arc of descent stands the world of 
Divine Names and Qualities, then the purely 
spiritual archetypical world, and finally the world 
of similitudes (‘a/am-i-mithal or malakat), which 
is a reflection of the higher planes of existence.** 
This ma/akat is the “ place” which all traditional 
art forms reflect (fig. 8). 
‘ Because man, the microcosm, is the mirror 
image of the macrocosm, he contains all the 
possibilities of the universe within himself in his 
“seven subtle centers” (/atifah). Man is the pivot 
point between the arc of descent and ascent; in 
this view man, as the last stage of creation, is a 
synthesis of all the cosmic reality. The funda- 
mental question, therefore, is: Who is man? 
What is his position in the creative process? 
How is it that he completes the circle of creation 
and through his creative act participates in the 
primordial act of creation itself? (Fig. 9a, b.) 

\, Viewed as the last manifestation of creation and 
the theophany of the Divine, man (adam) stands 
between the sensible and the intelligible worlds. 
Of all creatures only man can become conscious 
of the intellect and all its possibilities. Created in 
the “form” of God according to the words of the 
Prophet (“God created man in his image”), man 
is endowed with the faculties which are the 
theophanies of the seven personal qualities of the 
Divine, namely Life, Knowledge, Will, Power. 
Hearing, Seeing, and Speech. His is a central 
position in the universe, where he is placed at the 
intersection between the transcendent vertical 
dimension leading towards the creator and the 
horizontal dimension of the temporal world. For 
this reason the traditional man’s sense of reality 
includes a qualitative and a quantitative aspect 
and is determined by the balance he is able to 
achieve between the material world on the one 


hand and the spiritual world on the other (fig. 10). 


As the theaphany of God’s Names and 
Qualities, mar exhibits both passive qualities in 
relation to God and active qualities in relation to 
the universe. He is the ‘abd or servant of God in 
perfect passivity at the same time that he is the 
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vicegerent of God on earth where he has an 
active role in the universe and mastery and power 
over creation. As the Quran states: 


Lo! We offered the trust unto the heavens and the earth 
and the hills, but they shrank from bearing it and were 
afraid of it. And man assumed it (XXXIII, 72). 


The active function of vicegerent combines with 
the passive quality of ‘abd to create a harmonious 
relationship which allows man to dominate the 
earth provided only that he remain in perfect 
submission to God. 

The model of this perfect synthesis is the 
Universal Man, whose perfect manifestation is 
the Prophet of Islam. The Universal Man is the 
supreme archetype of creation, and it is through 
him that all things may return to the Source. This 
creative motion toward the Divine, which is a 
potentiality in all men, is central to man’s spiritual 
salvation. Man's creative endeavors witness to the 
profundity of his realization of this potential. As 
such an endeavor, Islamic art exalts the con- 
templative realization of Unity (fig. 11a, b). 

It is his theomorphic nature that man seeks to 
activate in a traditional society. Because all men 
are not at the same spiritual level, they need a 
common language. A strong base is required if 
language is to flourish and reflect the unity to 
which man aspires. Here the central position of 
traditional education must be mentioned, whose 
methods introduce man to the explanations of the 
external aspects of things as well as provide the 
mean of penetration into the inner mysteries. 

The rich tapestry of a traditional society 
expresses a total design through a multiplicity of 
patterns and textures that manifest the diverse 
qualities of creation. A typical product of such a 
society's educational system is the architect- 
planner, who is given the title muhandis—" he 
who geometricizes ““—and who thereby embodies 
in his name the fundamental emphasis of the 
system. 

The educational system is such that it is able to 
produce different men for different functions 
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through a common set of principles. Some be- 
come ‘u/ama’, and those who want to become 
masters study with master craftsmen and also with 
Sufi masters, to whom the order of the guilds has 
always been related. The whole educational 
system, commencing with the foundation of 
society as embodied in the craft guilds, moving up 
to the madrasah, or college, and culminating in 
the khanagqdh, or center for spiritual training, is 
directly interwoven with the entire Islamic 
tradition, especially the esoteric dimension con- 
tained within Sufism.?* 

Within the madrasah, or college, the hierarchical 
learning process includes the sciences of nature— 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, music, and 
optics. Tradition has established that a student 
choose a particular college because of the teacher 
whose methods he wishes to master and con- 
tinue. This enables the student to be part of an 
overall system that in its spiritual aspect goes back 
to the time of the Prophet. The student submits 
himself wholeheartedly to the direction of the 
master until such time as he completes his 
studies. Then he receives permission to participate 
in society and to continue its traditions. 

The khanagah serves as a center in which the 
qualified may receive instruction in the highest 
form of “ knowledge.” After the Mongol in- 
vasion, the khdnagaéh also became a center for 
other aspects of traditional Islamic education, and 
various religious and intellectual sciences were 
taught there. The master-disciple relationship 
that exists in the craft guild. madrasah, and 
khanagéh are similar. Their levels of intellectual 
realization, however, relate to the degree of 
externalization to which each group is committed. 

Through the study of traditional education, 
with its strong emphasis on mathematics and the 
sciences of nature and alchemy, a symbolic 
language is acquired. Numbers, lines, shapes, and 
colors provide coherent modes of articulation for 
the awakened soul that seeks external expression. 
The physical manifestation of these expressions 
is of profound importance, for by it creative man 


Creative Man 9 


teinacts the creation through the ritual invoca- 
tion of the Divine Names. Because creation is 
viewed as the Breath of the Compassionate, the 
act of speech or chant is a link between the 
physical world and the psychospiritual world, 
delivering man from the life of the body. 

The master artisan participates in the creative 
process through traditional rituals which prepare 
him to create works of art that reflect forms in the 
malakat, or world of the imagination. The aim of 
these rituals is essentially one—to create a state of 
consciousness that allows the contemplation of 
the Divine. An essential part of this meditative 
state is the rhythm of man’s life cycle which, 
through the acts of daily prayer, fasting, and the 
laws of the Shari‘ah, permeates his entire human 
existence. This basic framework relates man to 
the rhythms of nature and the cosmos, whose 
solitude and serenity provide the first step in his 
spiritual ascent. 

An object thus created releases the inner beauty 
of matter in a degree corresponding to the level of 
comprehension the artisan or his master has 
experienced. This ritual art enables the human 
environment to participate through the will of 
man in the manifestation of order and unity. It 
allows the spirit to detach itself from the mu/k, the 
temporal world, and, by virtue of the clarity and 
lucidity of what is created, to transcend time and 
climb toward the Infinite. 

Thus traditional man seeks to build a world 
through art that reflects equilibrium, serenity, and 
peace. Excluding all tensions between heaven and 
earth, the tranquility of the primordial state of 
being is sought and once again restored. Of 
man’s creations, architecture presents the most 
vital and all-encompassing artifact and thereby 
assumes the pivotal position in the arts. It 
exhibits a multiplicity of means and the most 
divergent modes of achieving unity. 


Realization through Art 
The realization of forms in a traditional society, 
then, follows the arc of descent from the world of 
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similitudes to the temporal world. Eternal! arche- 
types are reflected in temporal forms whose 
variations define styles of different historic 
periods. There are three hierarchical steps in the 
externalization of the creative process: archetype, 
form, and style. These externalizations exist apart 
from the artist-architect who has worked on 
them, for they are primarily the expression of unity 
realized. The operation of the artist-architect has 
not been consciously to express himself but to be 
the anonymous vehicle of realization. Most 
traditional art is unsigned, or, if the artist is 
named, little is ever known about his life. The 
artist realizes himself while remaining anony- 
mous. 

The traditional artist, after an initiatory ceremony 
of an esoteric nature, begins to learn the method 
as well as the spirit of the craft, both of which 
share an alchemical base. Symbols of esotericism 
are wedded to the arts and crafts so that the 
artisan is able to achieve “ spiritual perfection” by 
integrating the inner and outer aspects of his 
being through his work. He participates in the 
creative processes of nature, “nature in her mode 
of operation,’’ and by doing so participates in the 
Divine Art.?° 

An artist does not necessarily have to know the 
entire metaphysics of the tradition in order to 
practice his art. Tradition transmits models and 
working rules, thereby guaranteeing the spiritual 
validity of forms for the artist. It is through 
providentially revealed forms and the spirit of the 
esoteric dimension that the tradition lives; and it 
is through divine grace that man is able to be part 
of the tradition and to practice his art (fig. 12a, b). 

Conformity to spiritual principles is essential in 
all traditional art, and forms the basis for origi- 
nality in such an art. “ Originality” is understood 
here in the full meaning of the word—the 
realization of an original conception, not the 
transitory originality of an individual’s personal 
vanity. Prerequisite to originality is the ability of 
the artist to “see,” his identification with a 
primary purpose, his willingness to follow laws 


laid down by tradition and to avoid all that is 
superfluous and nonfunctional. 

The achievement of a profound synthesis of 
materials, techniques, and quantitative functions 
constitutes originality in such an art. In the 
traditional sense, therefore, originality has true 
aspects of both permanence and change. 
Permanence is achieved by a link with the 
primary cause through the world of Archetypes, 
following rules of traditional art forms; change 
comes from the ability of the creative imagination 
to produce a new synthesis of materials, tech- 
niques, and functions. The significance of the 
creative arts depends on the enlightened and 
judicious use of space, shape, surface, color, and 
matter—the fundamental elements involved in all 
traditional architecture. 

The artist who works through the tradition 
projects his inner spirit upon the outside world. 
The receptive mind of the viewer, stimulated by 
his sense perceptions, internalizes the forms and 
completes the circle of communication. Beauty is 
objective, its locus lies within the artifact and not 
within the viewer, who may or may not be 
receptive and capable of understanding it. 
Originality is perpetuated by syntheses which 
extend this chain of transmission and preserve 
spiritual principles while, at the same time, they 
encourage multiple manifestations of Unity. 
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13. The Zodiacal Cycle 

Astrology does not pretend and has not the right to pretend to 
an anticipated knowledge of events. .. . the unknown is accessible 
neither to the astrologers, nor diviners, nor prophets nor sages, It is 
the work of God only. 
(lkhwein al-Safa’, Rasa! (tenth century), in Nasr. /atroduction to Islamic 
Cosmological Doctrines, p. 82.) 
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14. The Constellations in the Northern Hemisphere 
You may say these heavens are revolving 

In the rotation of day and night like a potter's wheel 
And thereby every moment the wise judge 

Fashions a new vessel out of water and clay. 
Whatever exists in time and in space 

Proceeds from one master hand, one workshop 

The stars, who are of the people of perfection, 
Wherefore are they always undergoing the defect of setting? 
Why are they continually varying in position, 

In place and orbit. in color and size? 

Why are they now in Nadir, now in Zenith? 
Sometimes in apposition, sometimes in conjunction? 


All confessing the rule of their Master, 


Searching out His will day and night! 
(From Mahmod Shabistarl, Gu/shan-i-rdz, p. 25.) 


The Structure of Space 

Space is one of the most direct symbols of 
Being. It is primordial, all-pervading, and, in the 
cosmology of Islam, the “locus” of the Universal 
Soul. 

Traditional man tends towards a mode of 
comprehension which provides a metaphysical 
interpretation of life, an interpretation that precedes 
and goes beyond all external perception. This 
mode of comprehension, or initial interpretation, 
affects all of man’s perceptions because it begins 
by situating him in the universe (fig. 13). Initially 
this interpretation determines his awareness of 
cosmic space as an externalization of the 
macrocosmic creation which is analogous to his 
own microcosmic self (fig. 14). This traditional 
Hermetic concept forms part of the world view 
incorporated into the Islamic perspective, a view 
in which the universe is composed of a macrocosm 
and microcosm, each containing three great 
divisions: the body (//sm), the soul (nafs), and 
the spirit (ra). 

Two interpretations of this concept arise 
which, although apparently different, are essentially 
the same. In the first, God as Manifest (Zahir) 
(fig. 15), is the reality of universal externalization. 
From within the concentric circles of the macro- 
cosm, there is an outward movement from the 
earth as corporeal manifestation through an 
all-pervading soul to the enveloping Heavens, 
viewed as the seat of the Divine Spirit.1 In the 
second, complementary view of God as Hidden 
(Batin) (fig. 16), there is an inward movement 
within the microcosm of man, beginning with his 
physical presence and moving towards his 
spiritual center, the ‘’ Hidden Treasure.’ The two 
schemes correspond to each other, at the same 
time that one is the reverse of the other. 


Orientation in Space 

In structured space, man knows where he is; 
direction is meaningful to him. Reinforcing this 
universal order are the corporeal creations of the 
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15. The Manifest (Zahir) 

The consideration of God as the Hidden and the Manifested 
pertain to “space ’—to “qualified” and “sacred’’ space. 
Taken as Manifested, God becomes the reality that englobes all 
that “covers” and “ encompasses” the cosmos. In this view, 
physical manifestation may be regarded as the innermost circle of 
a set of five concentric circles. followed by the other states of being 
respectively, with the outermost circle symbolizing the Divine 
Essence—a view which resembles the cosmological schemes of 
Avicinna, Dante and others, for whom the journey through the 
cosmos, from earth to the primum mobile, symbolized the gradual 
and successive realizations of the various states of being, finally 
resulting in the state of contemplation of the Divine Itself. 
({S. H. Nasr, Science and Civilization in Islam, p. 93.) 


16, The Hidden (Batin) 

{This} can be regarded as a symbol of the microcosm, of man, in 
whom the physical is the most outwardly manifested aspect and 
his spiritual nature the most hidden. 

(S. H. Nasr, Science and Civilization in Islam, p, 94.) 


























17. The design of this sundial in the Masjid-i-Shah in Isfahan is 
attributed to the Sufi mathematician-architect Shaykh Baha’ al 
Din ‘Amili (seventeenth century). 
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18. The coordinate system and the six basic directions of motion 
were correlated by Ibn Sina, the noted eleventh-century Persian 
philosopher, with the left and nght, front and back, and up and 

down directions of the human body. 


19. Regional space definition. Mount Damavand, 
(Photograph trom E. Schmidt. Flights aver Ancient Cmes of Iran.) 


20. Regional Scale 

Outstanding examples of the regional sense of place (mak&n) are 
found in the plateaus of Iran where human settlements are 
primarily situated on the aprons of majestic mountain ranges 
which act as macroscale walls defining spaces of vast dimensions. 
The particular nature of the regional space defined relates directly 
to the boundary conditions. In (a) the conditions depicted are 
those of Tehran: in (b) those of Shiraz: in (c) those of the 
Sasanian city of Bishapar; in (d) the total bowl-like enclosure of 
the mountainous village of Ammameh near Tehran, 


21, Bas-reliefs. demarcating a symbolic gateway, appear on the 
mountain passes leading to the Sasanian city of Bishapar. 


22. The old gateway located in the mountain pass leading to the 
city of Shiraz. 


strong directional characteristics (fig. 17). It is 
only with reference to the heavens that the 
apparent indefiniteness of space can be given 
direction. In this way space acquires a qualitative 
aspect.? The order of the spheres and their 
movements through the six directions of north, 
south, east, west, up (zenith), and down (nadir) 
constitute a primary coordinate system within 
which all creation is situated (fig. 18). All tradi- 
tional sciences share this common frame of refer- 
ence and, because of this commonality, manifest 
an integration basic to all the creations of society. 


The Sense of Place 

When order in cosmic space is achieved, the 
interpretive mind then seeks regional order. This 
is most often attained through the interaction of 
man’s cities with prominent sites, an interaction 
that creates a definite, regional sense of place 
(fig. 19). The concept of “ place’’ or makan is 
composed of both the container (//sm) and the 
contained (rdA or spirit). It does not have a 
tangible existence, but exists in the consciousness 
of the beholder who visually perceives physical 
boundaries while his intellect perceives the spirit 
as “contained,” defined within the boundaries. 

Outstanding examples of this space definition 
are found in the plateau regions of Iran where the 
cities are situated on the apron of majestic 
mountain ranges. These ranges act as macroscale 
walls which define a regional space within which 
the positive shape of the city evolves (fig. 20). 
The city becomes the centripetal node within a 
regional space that often relates centrifugally to a 
geographic space of vast dimensions. 

The effect of this regional “ place” is often 
heightened by the judicious placement of points 
of reference within the landscape. Bas reliefs 
(fig. 21) are carved on the stone walls of mountain 
passes which thus become the symbolic gateways, 
defining regional spaces.* At times, gateways 
themselves (fig. 22) are built at the mouths of 
passes, creating for the traveler recognizable 

aints, . ariel or departure of huge dimensions. 
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23. The Route of the Qanat 

The route can be traced by the pot holes left from the initial 
excavations and the subsequent repairs (a). Qandes that surface 
close to settlements inevitably nourish rows of willow trees that 
direct the eye toward the positive form of the settlement (b) 


24. Bam 
The walls (a) and the gateway of the old city (b). 
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25. A cityscape in the hot, arid plateau region 


26. A cityscape in the hot. arid plateau region 
(Photograph by Mitra Shombayati.) 
27. A mihrab in the Masjid-i-Jami , Isfahan 


Closer to the city, bridges* or even roads 
specifically directed towards prominent landmarks 
in the city, deepen the sense of place, while the 

. rr. inevitable march of the qanat (subterranean 
ny ae eS aqueducts) from the mountains towards the city 


et =a — . nourishes lines of trees that are like verdant 
Sr eS arrows directing the eye toward the positive form 
A batts aA = . ‘ of the city (fig. 23). 
— —— —— Within the city, man’s need to situate himself 


in space creates either the point of the mosque or 
the line of the bazaar, to which the soul of man 
turns. The walled city (fig. 24) recalls the cosmos 
and symbolizes its directions by the selection and 
placement of the city gates, which can be four 
(the cardinal directions), eight (the four directions 
plus the four gateways to heaven) or twelve (the 
signs of the zodiac). 

In this cityscape, a purposeful direction is given 
to each of its elements (fig. 25) : residences look 
into courtyards which orient south to the sun: 
wind towers relate to the prevailing breezes 
(fig. 26) ; while a niche on the wall of a mosque 
turns that space towards the earthly center, 
Mecca, the meeting place of heaven and earth 
and hence the place that leads ultimately, in a 
symbolic sense, towards the Logos (fig. 27).° 
Within this articulated space of known coordi- 
nates is the “ place” of man, who as microcosm, 
contains all that makes up the macrocosm. 





Positive Space Continuity 

Once the qualitative aspects of space are made 
apparent, their quantitative uses follow directly. 
Thus the positive and vital concept of space 
generates all architectural creations. This concept 
—that space, not shape, should lead in the gener- 
ation of form®—is central to an understanding 
of the architectural tradition of Islamic Iran. 

In addition to the esoteric element,” other 
considerations dictate the primary role of space. 
Foremost among these are the climatic conditions 
that make a courtyard architecture necessary for 
healthy existence in this region.® 

Nha |kipship patterns of this traditional society, 
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28. The positive form of the city is exhibited in a schematic bird’s- 
eye view of the city of Tehran as it was in the year 1850. 















29. The system of positive space continuity creates a hierarchy of 
movement systems, linkages,and spatial relations that allows for 
growth and change within a superconscious sense of order, A 
segment of the bazaar plan of the city of Kashan is shown. 


30. The linkage of one space to another inevitably follows the 
basic pattern of connection, transition, and culmination (a), which 
is equally exhibited in the shapes of ceramic or glass containers 
(b). Such forms recall patterns observable in plant life (c) and thus 
achieve a harmony with nature through the laws of similitude. 
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31. Kashan, Timchah-yi-Amin al-Dawlah (nineteenth century) 
a, exterior roof structure. surfaced in adobe 
b. detail of exterior roof structure 
c. interior view 


Surfaces within the city are developed like the skin, which both 
hides and reveals the structure beneath it, or like the plain surface 
of a pomegranate. Just as in these cases, the richness of the city 
appears only on the inside, wherein lie the delicate seeds of its life 


and its true color. 






with its strong emphasis on the family unit, 
provide an important sociological reinforcement 
for the centripetal organization of space and space 
usage.® Finally, the elementary fact that man 
moves through unobstructed space rather than 
through solid mass is recognized in this archi- 
tecture which, by its very dependence on a 
positive space continuity, creates no discon- 
tinuity or any impediment to the flow of man. 
Man moves continuously in an undulating and 
expanding space that is forever united. 

In the conception of “ place’ or makan, a 
central space is created by enveloping it in walls. 
These boundary conditions may in time become 
“usable” or “living” walls, containing secondary 
spaces that are dependent upon the primary space 
for their light, air, view, and, in the esoteric sense, 
for their communion with the Logos. The 
circumstances of the encounter of space with the 
“boundary shapes”’ determine the particular 
architectural expression. Creative excellence 


depends upon the strength of the encounter and 
the clarity of its expression. 

This relationship of space to shape is perceived 
in distinct levels of interactions. The city, as 
previously mentioned, is viewed as an active 
shape bounded by passive space (fig. 28). 
Moving within the three-dimensional mass of the 
city, active, positive spaces interact with negative, 
passive shapes. Through the use of geometry and 
mathematics, a vital positive space carves a 
hierarchy of negative, geometric volumes through 
which the soul of the city flows like a river that 
has furrowed channels in the crust of the earth. 
The spaces carved out are pristine, symmetrical, 
and ordered. The order is like that of crystalline 
particles polarized by a magnet. In the traditional 
city, the magnet is the linear movement system 
of the bazaar, and the particles are shops, 
caravanserais, madaris, mosques, and bathhouses. 


Positive Space Systems 

A hierarchy of spatial linkages provides an 
orderly system that allows for both constancy and 
change (fig. 29). The primary space system relates 
to the main flow of the bazaar route which 
traditionally begins at one of the main city gates 
and frequently continues through the city to the 
opposite gate or culminates in the nodal space of 
either a palace precinct or a royal mosque.’° 
Secondary space systems, such as pathways into 
residential quarters, spring from the main bazaar 
route as tributaries from a river. Dependent spaces, 
such as shops along the bazaar and rooms around 
the courtyard of madris, caravanserais, or even 
residences, rely on primary, secondary, or nodal 
spaces for their existence. The linkage of one 
space to another inevitably follows the basic 
pattern of connection, transition, and culmination 
(fig. 30). The active quality of positive space 
carves the spatial connection, flows rapidly 
through the transition, like air moving through a 
venturi tube, and expands into the culminating 
spaces, pushing the membrane of domes out- 
ward and making them taut: transforming the 
walls of rooms into transcendent niched volumes; 
and turning the ornament of surfaces into poetic 
testaments of the will of the soul to return from 
whence it has come. 

The result is an internal architecture inseparable 
from the fabric of the cityscape, an architecture 
indicating that the creative act is less concerned 
with objects in space than with the preservation 
of space itself (fig. 31). Just as the Spirit defines 
the universe in which the soul moves, so sedentary 
man creates shapes which enclose spaces within 
which man’s essential soul can breathe. 


The Space of Man 

Man’‘s perception of *’social’’ and * personal” 
space is an essential aspect of his use of space. 
The architectural and urban environment created 
by traditional man, is, in part, an expression of 
these perceptions. 

Intrinsic to the proxemic patterns of traditional 
man, is his concept of *’ person” in relation to the 


Orieenfines efithe body. Unlike in northern Europe, 
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32. A Thirteenth-century Astrolabe 

a, Spider of an astrolabe containing the stars 

b. Back of an astrolabe 

c. Face of an astrolabe showing the divisions of the safiha 

Man is God's astrolabe and just as by means of an astrolabe the 
astronomer discovers the condition of the celestial spheres and 
observes the motions and influences of the stars, so when Man has 
received from God the gift of self-knowledge, he continually 
beholds the manifestation of the Divine Beauty, which is without 
attribute and beyond description by means of the astrolabe of his 
existence, which is a Divine Mirror wherein that Beauty never 
ceases to be displayed. 
(Jalal al-Din Romi, Fihi ma fii, p. 10, Trans. by A, A Nicholson, Rumi. Poet and 
Mystic, p. 43 n. 2. Figures from Pope and Ackerman. eds.. A Survey of Persian Art. 
pp. 2535, 2541, 2543.) 
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Hearken to this Reed forlorn, 
Breathing, even since ‘twas torn 
From its rushy bed, a strain 

Of impassioned love and pain. 


“The secret of my song, though near. 
None can see and none can hear. 
Oh, for a friend to know the sign 
And mingle all his soul with mine ! 


“Tis the flame of Love that fired me, 
Tis the wine of Love inspired me. 
Wouldst thou learn how lovers bleed, 
Hearken, hearken to the Reed!" 


33. From Jalal al-Din Romi, Mathnawi, |, 1. Trans, in Rumi, Poet 
and Mystic. p. 31, 


where the skin and clothes indicate the boundary 
of “self,"” here the concept of person is associated 
with an essence which lies deep inside the body. 
Thus the recurring theme of manifest and hidden, 
now specifically related to the sensory boundaries 
has established certain modes and distances of 
communication that form man’s physical en- 
vironment. Because the locus of person is 
associated with the batin, surrounded by the shel! 
of zahir, the relative sphere of privacy required by 
the lranian is reduced in comparison to the 
Western standard. This most probably explains 
the high population densities that most urban 
settlements exhibit. It is also possible that 

cultural adaptation to dense city patterns followed 
from the scarcity of suitable locations for settle- 
ments in this hot, arid climate. 

Communication within this sphere of privacy 
can be viewed as a movement from the Zahir to 
the batin. Thus, direct confrontation is a pre- 
requisite to proper understanding. To heighten 
communication, all of the senses must aid in 
establishing a link with the batin. Looking for 
instance, into the eyes of the person with whom 
conversation is held, is essential for a view of his 
hidden dimensions. 

Consequently, privacy in public is attained by 
complete avoidance of sensuous stimuli. To keep 
quiet in a public place is to create one’s own 
sphere of privacy; the extreme example is the 
traditional woman's veil which externally creates 
a “walled” space of infinite privacy. 

Space-making, therefore, reflects the hierarchy 
of proximity patterns. Social distance is thus a 
direct manifestation of the degree of privacy. The 
intimate contact of the family sitting around the 
kursi establishes a certain scale of relationships; 
social occasions, where chairs line the walls of 
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reception rooms and conversation is made across 
the room, is another; while the close packing of 
residential units, each with its own batin, as 
expressed by the courtyard, is an urban mani- 
festation of privacy. 


Time-Form Simultaneity 

Space, as we have seen, maintains a primordial 
and dominant position in the architecture and 
planning of the traditional society. The concept of 
time and form as simultaneous continuities 
occupies no less a position of prominence.’? As 
with all creation, space contains both active and 
passive possibilities. It is in relation to the active 
aspect of space that the idea of time as motion 
occurs (fig. 32). Concurrently, the passive possi- 
bility is manifested in matter or form which is 
directly a product of this movement. The esoteric 
theory of causation describes this motion as the 
movement of the soul ** towards the Divine 
Spirit through space. Thus the locus of time and 
form is space, which simultaneously manifests its 
active and passive aspects through motion. This 
integration is externalized in the architecture and 
urban environment, presenting simultaneous 
movement systems, such as the bazaar, which 
create a continuous flow of harmonious spatial 
experiences based on number and geometry. 


Rhythm in Time 


As we are able to appreciate a feeling of 
continuity and harmony in architectural design, 
so, too, we can view parallel developments in 
other arts. The continuity and harmony of music 
is well appreciated and may serve to elucidate 
another aspect of the spiritual meaning of time- 
form continuity. The reed, in Jalal al-Din Rumi's 
poem, contains the bifold characteristics of place 


(fig. 33). Physically, the reed exhibits a zahir or 
external form which ts passive to its hollow 
interior or batin, wherein lies the active spirit of 
the instrument.’* The music of the reed is sym- 
bolically seen as the externalization of an interior 
movement, just as musical tones work through 
wind instruments from the inside out. He who 
hears the music is aware of the inner space and 
the harmonious encounter of its motion with its 
outer shell. This interaction, in the traditional view, 
represents a spiritual synthesis which regards the 
reed’s zahir as the body and its b&tin as the spirit, 
which, through the music of the soul, yearns to 
return to the reed bed from whence it was 
plucked, much as man yearns to return to the One 
from whom he has issued, 

The concept of motion associated with the 
creation of time and space is explored also by 
Ibn ‘Arabi in his discourses on initial creation and 
the subsequent manifestations, viewed as the 
“ Breath of the Compassionate.’ Here “ the 
Universe . . . is annihilated at every moment and 
re-created at the next, without there being a 
temporal separation between the two phases. It 
returns back to the Divine Essence at every 
moment while in the phase of contraction and is 
remanifested and externalized in that of expansion. 
... Creation is renewed at every instant, and its 
apparent ‘horizontal’ continuity is pierced by the 
‘Vertical Cause’ which integrates every moment 
of existence into its transcendent Origin.” *5 

Man participates in this symbolic creation by his 
acts of speech '® and song; his power of breathing 
life and music into an instrument such as the 
reed; and his architectural creations of positive 
space continuity. Thus the parallel of music 
with architecture exhibits once again the integral 
quality of creativity in this traditional society. 
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34. The Coordinate System 

Points in space define shapes, in this case the cube. The faces 
of the cube are oriented in opposite pairs comesponding to the 
three dimensions of space, in other words as parallel! to the three 
planes determined by the axes forming the system of coordinates 
to which that space is related and which allows of its being 
“measured,” 
{R. Guénon. The Reign of Quantity, p. 172.) 
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35. Geometric shapes in nature, such as snowflakes. show laws of 
similitude, symmetry, and geometry, 


shape 


Shape results from the delimitation of structured 
space. Numbers are the units of this spatial 
definition, and geometry expresses the “ person- 
ality” of these numbers (fig. 34). Through the 
use of numbers and geometry, as mathematical 
expressions, the creation of shapes recalls the 
Archetypes in the ‘a/am-i-mithal. Mathematics, 
then, is viewed as the language of the Intellect, a 
means of ta’wil, as it were, leading from the 
sensible to the intelligible world. Mathematics 

is an abstraction with respect to the senses, even 
though concrete in its Archetypical self. These 
abstractions from the intelligible world serve as a 
basic guide to the eternal and concrete essences 
that reside in the Divine Order. 


Mathematics and Nature 

Traditional man views all creation as an 
emanation from the One, and proceeds on the 
revelation that he shares with nature a common- 
ality of structure and proportion that is quanti- 
fiable through mathematics. Conversely, all of the 
creations of man and nature are viewed as forms 
observable through mathematical laws of simili- 
tude, symmetry, and geometry (fig. 35). The 
beauty observed in a snow crystal depends as 
much on its geometrical order as on its ability to 
reflect a higher and more profound order. It 
follows that all shapes, surfaces, and lines are 
arranged in conformity with the proportions 
inherent in nature and reflect ideal systems of 
beauty. Resting on an objective foundation, inde- 
pendent of man and his subjective tastes, a beauty 
is attained that is general, universal, and eternal. 
Order and proportion are viewed as cosmic laws 
whose processes man undertakes to comprehend 
through arithmetic, geometry. and harmony. 
Proportion is to space what rhythm is to time and 
harmony to sound. As cosmic rhythm and 
harmonious sounds are made comprehensible in 
terms of number, so comprehension of proportion 
begins there also. 
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36. Platonic Bodies 

The essential movements through the dimensions of space begin 
with Unity. The morphic point moves through 2, the line; 3. the 
triangular plane; and 4, the most simple and primary solid, the 
tetrahedron (a). 

“There is moreover no better symbol in the visual order of the 
internal complexity of Unity—of the passage from Indivisible 
Unity to “Unity in multiplicity’ or ‘multiplicity in Unity’—than the 
series of the regular geometric figures contained within a sphere” 
(T, Burckhardt, “ Perennial Values in Islamic Art.” Studies in 
Comparative Religion 1:3). The realization of these regular poly- 
hedra known as the platonic solids are attributed to Pythagorean 
thought which, it is believed, strongly influenced the cosmology of 
Plato as manifested in the 7imaeus (b). 

Planar graph representations of the five regular solids (c). 


37. The triangle, square. and pentagon related to the first three 
Platonic solids generate diminishing harmonic patterns. Diagram 
(a) indicates the root-three proportional system of triangles: (b) 
the root-two proportional system of squares exhibits successive 
squares whose edges diminish by the square root proportion of the 
previous edges; (c) indicates a series of diminishing pentagrams 
harmonically related through the golden mean ratio, 


38. Pythagoras’s Lute 


This diagram shows a progression of pentacles. “.. . the 
diagram is self-illustrating in terms of the relationship of the 
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sion is expressed in the fact that the relationship between 1 
(bottom right) and a is a golden mean proportion to the length 
between 1 and 2. Also the distance from a to 2 is equal to that 
between 2 and 3. This ratio is based on the ‘extreme mean* 
proportion, i.e. in any given line, say from @ to 6, there is a 
position, x, on the line so that the distance from a to x is greater 
than from x to and in the same proportion as the whole line ab 
is larger than the distance from a to x, This is expressed as a 
fraction 

1+ v5 

2 


and the result, like the other proportional fractions. is an irrational 
number, i.e. it will not resolve into a whole number, Pythagoras is 
credited with having discovered the proportional lengths of taut 
string to musical sound. and these relationships are associated with 
length proportions.” 

(K. Critchlow. Order in Space, p. 84.) 


= 1.168033 


39, The setting-out of a Sasanian (pre-tslamic) vaulted chamber. 


40. The satting-out of the north dome chamber of the Masjid-i- 
Jami®. isfahan, 
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The Mathematics of Proportion 

One, as creator, commences with the point, 
moves through two, as the line, whose action as a 
radius generates the sphere. The sphere is the 
most evident symbol of Unity and its division by 
inscribed regular polygons constitutes the basis of 
all traditional laws of proportion. 

There are only five regular polygons which can 
be inscribed in a sphere (fig. 36). Known as the 
“ Platonic bodies,” ? they have been described by 
al-BirGni as follows: "’ These five are related by 
resemblance to the four elements and the sphere 
(Universe). With regard to the five, they are, first. 
the cube (hexahedron) bounded by six squares 
called ‘earthy’: second, the icosahedron, by 
twenty equilateral triangles, the ‘watery’ one; 
third, the octahedron, by eight equilateral tri- 
angles, the ‘airy’ body: fourth, the tetrahedron, by 
four equilateral triangles, the ‘fiery’ body; and 
fifth, the dodecahedron by twelve pentagons,” ? 
the symbol of the universe as a whole. 

Taking the dodecahedron, one obtains the 
pentagon as the planer surface construction. 
When its five vertices are connected, the pentacle, 
or five-pointed star, is generated (fig. 37). 

Further linking of points of the pentacle results in 
harmonically diminishing pentagons and pent- 
acles (fig. 38). The proportional series that 
emerges is what is referred to as the golden 
mean. Many cultures have employed this system, 
and it forms the system of proportion used in 
setting out the perfect, small dome-chamber of 
the Jami‘ mosque in Isfahan (figs. 39, 40): 


The curvature of this interior is such that a pentagon is 
generated between the sides of the equilaterals and the 
produced arms of the re-entrant angles. Since it is the 
property of the pentagon that a perpendicular from 

the apex to the base is divided at its Golden Section by 
a line joining the remaining angles. the pentagon in the 
dome interior must be taken as the architect's symbol of 
the rational, which he has twice employed. Thus the 
brick decoration of the dome furnishes a key to the 
whole system of geometrical adjustments.> 
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3. Triangular Numbers 


b. Square Numbers 
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41. Leaves and Their Growth 

The growth of new leaves from the stem of a plant occurs in 
sequences that describe a spiral. The amount of turning from one 
leaf to the next is a fraction of a complete rotation around the 
stem. This fraction is always one of the Fibonacci fractions. 
Nature spaces leaves in this manner to avoid higher leaves shading 
the lower ones from the nourishing rays of the sun, In the example 
shown. there are five complete turns, with eight spaces betwean 
leaves 1 to 9, so that the ratio of the spiral is 5: 8. 


42. A Spiral Forming a Golden Rectangle 

This logarithmic spiral commonly found in nature (certain sea 
shells. horns of animals. botanical structures, and growth forms, 
and even in the flight patterns of certain insects as they approach 
a light) is generated by reducing a golden-mean rectangle by a 
Square on its smaller side, leaving each time another golden-mean 
rectangle whose longer side is now equal to the previous shorter 
side, 


43. Gnomons 

The concept of similarity. to quate D'Arcy Thompson, “would 
seem under a more genera! aspect, to have engaged the particular 
attention of ancient mathematicians even from the days of 
Pythagoras. ... There are certain things, says Aristotle, which 
suffer no alteration (save magnitude) when they grow. . . for 
instance, the triangular numbers 1, 3. 6, 10. etc. have the natural 
numbefs for their ‘differences’; and so the natural numbers may be 
called dhomons, because they keep the triangular numbers still 











1+2-+3-6 T+2r3+4 -10 





triangular [a]. In like manner, the square numbers [b} have the 
successive odd numbers for their gnomons.” 
(On Growth and Form, p. 181.) 


44. Magic Squares 

a. "The magic square . . . came originally from China, being 
associated with the Ming Tang, the first magic square of Yu, and 
.. . was integrated into Islamic alchemy by Jabir ibn Hayyan and 
used by later authors like al-Ghazzali and the Isma‘ili Ahmad al- 
Khayyal. ... Ibn Sina... by the use of alphabetical symbolism . . . 
tries once more to demonstrate that all thinas come from the One 
and return to It.” 
(Nasr, Islamic Cosmological Doctrines, pp. 211-12.) 

b. The numbers filling each square are so arranged that their 
addition in any consequent manner totals sixty-six, the symbolic 
numerical equivalent of the word A//ah. 
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The golden mean, developed in a proportionate 
series of whole integers, gives the harmonic pro- 
gression of 1, 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 13, 21.... which always 
exhibits the characteristic that the sum of any two 
successive integers is equal to the following 
integer. Known as the Fibonacci scale, this series 
was introduced into Europe from the Islamic 
world through the translation of an Arabic text by 
the thirteenth-century Italian merchant Fibonacci. 
It has been observed as a recurring theme in the 
creations of man and nature. In plants, for ex- 
ample, as new leaves grow, they spiral around the 
stem of the plant. The spiral turns as it climbs, and 
the amount of turning from one leaf to the next is 
a fraction of a complete rotation around the stem. 
This fraction always relates to the whole integers 
outlined above (fig. 41). 

The same spiral ratio can be found in pine cones 
and in normal daisies in the arrangement of the 
florets of the daisy’s head (fig. 42). Certain 
shells are shaped on the golden proportion, as are 
the horns of some animals and the shapes of 
flowers, ferns, butterflies, and water currents.* 


Man as the Unit of Measure 

Within the coordinate system that man repre- 
sents, the units of spatial definition become the 
members of the body. A basic system of six 
evolved that was related to man as proportional 
extensions of his own anatomy. The finger (digit), 
palm, foot, and cubit developed as the funda- 
mental units of measure. The height of man was 
taken as six feet, the distance from his elbow to 
the tip of his fingers as one cubit or six palms, the 
width of a palm as four fingers, and the finger, or 
digit, as six grains of barley placed side by side. 
The foot was taken as four palms or sixteen 
fingers. 

Star systems, stars, plants, animals, and man 
manifest their own relative dimensions and their 
respective magnitudes. Man’s capacity to fill. 
perceive, traverse, and define space increases and 
decreases in direct proportion to his life cycle. 
The scale of these activities lie within the limited 
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bounds of inches, feet, and miles, which are all 
units of measure derived from man himself. 

Six, as the first mathematically complete num- 
ber, not only expresses the proportional height 
of man but also represents the basic directions of 
motion and the surfaces of the cube. Thus 6 is 
considered the number of the body (jism) and the 
most appropriate proportional system to define or 
extend it in space. 

Numerical correspondences within the body, 
taken individually or corporately in accordance 
with an anatomical unit used as a standard, 
create in man harmonious relationships of dis- 
cernible proportions conforming to symmetrical 
arrangements. Proportional arrangements 
emulating man perpetuate the creative beauty 
that he archetypically manifests, and confirm the 
verse, ‘ Naught there is but its treasures are with 
us and we send it not down but in a known 
measure.””® 


Numbers 

The science of number stands above nature as 
a way of comprehending Unity. Numbers are the 
principle of beings and the root of all sciences, 
the first effusion of Spirit upon Soul. 
Number is the spiritual image resulting in the human 
soul frorn the repetition of Unity.® 
The concept of number in Islam is similar to the 
Pythagorean system where numbers, being 
qualitative as well as quantative entities, are not 
identified simply with addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. The outer expression 
or form of a number does not exhaust its 
possibilities. It contains a batin, or an essence, 
which distinguishes it from another. This bafin is a 
projection of Unity which continuously links the 
number to its source. Number understood in the 
Pythagorean sense, identified with certain shapes 
in the sensible world, integrates those shapes 
through their essences into Unity (figs. 43, 44). 


All that has by nature and with systematic method been 
rom 
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Table 1: Numbers and Geometry 
Number Geometry MATHEMATICAL 
Static Dynamic MACROCOSM MICROCOSM ATTRIBUTES 
0 Divine Essence Divine Essence 
1 Creator One Creator One The point 
- Primordial Primordial The principle and origin of all numbers 
Permanent Permanent 
Eternal Eternal 
2 Intellect Innate Body divided into two Left One-half of all numbers are counted by it 
. * Acquired parts Right 
3 Soul Vegetative Constitution of Two extremities and a Harmony 
Animal animals middle First odd number 
Rational One-third of all numbers are counted by it 
4 Matter Original Four humors" Phiegm Stability 
Physical Blood First square number 
Universal Yellow bile 
Artifacts Black bile 
5 Nature Ether Five senses Sight First circular number 
Fire Hearing 
Air Touch 
Water Taste 
Earth Smell 
6 Body Above Six powers of motion Up, down, front. back, First complete number 
Below in six directions left, right The number of surfaces of a cube 
Front 
Back 
Right 
Left 
7 Universe Seven visible planets Active powers Attraction First perfect number? 
and seven days of the Sustenance 
week Digestion 
Repulsion 
Nutrition 
Growth 
Formation 
8 Qualities Cold, dry Qualities Cold, dry First cubic number and the number of musical 
Cold, wet Coid, wet notes 
Hot, wet Hot, wet 
Hot, dry Hot, dry 
Mineral Nine elements of the Bones. brain, nerves, First odd square and last of single digits 
Plant body veins, bload, flesh, skin, 
Animal nails, hair 


é Beings of this world® 


O 


(Each containing three 
parts) 





; The Holy Tetractys 


First four universal Beings Basic disposition of 


the body 


Perfect number 
First of two-digit numbers 


Head. neck, chest, belly, 
abdomen, thoracic 
cavity, pelvic girdle, two 
thighs, two legs, two 





feet 
12 Zodiac* a Twelve orifices of Two eyes, two nostrils, First excessive number 
Aries, Leo, Saggitarius Fire, hot, dry, east the body two ears, two nipples, 
Taurus. Virgo, Capricorn = Earth. cold, dry, south one mouth, one navel, 
Gemini. Libra. Aquarius Air, hot, wet, west two channels of 
Cancer. Scorpio, Pisces Water, cold, wet, north excretion 
28 Stations of the Moon = Each quarter equals one = Twenty-eight Second complete number 
{divided into four week, seven days vertebrae 
quarters)® represent seven planets 
360 Number of solar days Number of veins in Numbers of degrees in a circle 
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whole to have been determined and ordered in 
accordance with number, by the forethought and mind 
of Him that created all things; for the pattern was fixed, 
like a preliminary sketch, by the domination of number 
pre-existing in the mind of the world-creating God, 
number conceptual only and immaterial in every way, SO 
that with reference to it, as to an artistic plan, should be 


Table 1 45. Geometry in Architecture 

1. The number 4 also relates to the four directions, the four Basic geometric shapes in the architecture of Kashan; (a) conical 
winds, the four quarters of the universe, the four seasons, the four and spherical domes; (b) a mausoleum. "Know , . . that the study 
gateways ta heaven (two equinoxes and two solstices), and the of sensible geometry leads to skill in all the practical arts while the 
four main divisions of the day. study of intelligible geometry leads to skill in the intellectual arts, 

2. “... the numbers 7, 9. 12, and 28 are the first numbers which because this science is one of the gates through which we move 
are called complete (kami/), odd, square, exceeding and perfect to the knowledge of the essence of the soul, and is the root of all 
respectively. Also the cause of the exclusivity of those numbers knowledge, and the element of wisdom, and the principle of ail 





comes on the one hand from the fact that? = 3+ 4.12 =3x 4 prac 
28 = 7 x 4, and on the other hand 7 + 12+ 9 = 28. Thus noble 
beings correspond to noble numbers” (Ikhw4n al-Safaé’, Aasa‘i/, |, 
94-95, trans, Nasr, Cosmological Doctrines. p. 78). 

3. The nine heavens are also related to the nine levels of the 
body. In Islamic cosmology they include the seven visible planets 
plus the Divine Pedestal and the Divine Throne, 

4. The basic number of the Zodiac, 12. is the product of 4 and 3. 
As interpreted traditionally, these numbers symbolize the fourfold 
polarization of Universal Nature into the active qualities of heat and 
cold and the passive qualities of moistness and dryness, which in 
their combination form the elements, and the three fundamental 
tendencies of the Universal Spirit. which are the descending 
movement away from the Principle. horizontal expansion, and 
ascent back to the Principle. The twelve signs, therefore, contain 
in their numerical symbolism the totality of the principles which 
govern the cosmos. 

5. The Arabic alphabet. composed of twenty-eight letters, is 
divided into quarters. See Ibn Khaldin, 7he Muqadadimah, trans. 
F. Rosenthal, 3:172. 





(Ikhwan al-Safa 





Fire: alef, h, t. m, f, $s. dh 
Air: b. w, y, n.d, t. 2 
Water: j. z. k. $. q, th, gh 
Earth: d, h. |. ‘ayn, r, kh, sh 

See also Ibn ‘Arabi’s chart in Burckhardt. C/é Spirituelle de 
l'Astrologie Musulmane d'aprés Mohyiddin Ibn “Arabi (Paris, 
1950). 


SOURCE: This table is based on the cosmology of the Ikhwan 
al-Safa*, as translated in Nasr, Cosmological Doctrines, p. 78 


cal and intellectual arts.” 
® Nasr, Science and Civilization in Islam, p. 167.) 


created all these things, times. motion, the heavens, the 
stars and all sorts of revolutions." 


The creation of the universe begins with One 
descending through the multiple states of Being 
and ending with man (table 1). 


Geometry 

Geometry as the expression of the “ personality” 
of numbers permits traditional man a further 
exploration into the processes of nature. The 
number 1 generates the point, 2 the line, and 3 
the triangle (fig. 45). These concepts of forms, 
the static aspect of geometry, lead the contem- 
plative mind from the sensible to the intelligible, 
from the zahir to the batin of a form. There are 
essential differences between a triangle and a 
square which measurement alone will not reveal, 
just as the essential difference between red and 
blue can not be discovered through quantitative 
means alone. Expanded consciousness leads 
traditional man to “seek knowledge unto China,” 
to copy the world of “nature in her mode of 
operation,” not in her manifested form. The 
triangle, the square, and the circle are not merely 
shapes; essentially they incorporate a reality the 
understanding of which through ta’wi/ leads man 
to the world of similitudes and ultimately to the 
Truth. 

The triangle is the first form to enclose space in 
the generation of points or lines from 1. It repre- 
sents the action of the Intellect (2) on the 
Soul (3) and thereby brings about the movement 
of the Intellect in descending, horizontal, or 
ascending motions. Because the Intellect, as the 
active, masculine element, and the Soul, as the 
passive, feminine element represent a duality of 
manifestation from the One, their union and 

OrPradustsrmeatter—form the harmony of the 
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46. The Seal of Solomon 
The “dynamic” hexagon known as the Seal of Solomon sym 

bolizes various complementary aspects. The triangle pointing up 

(a) symbolizes fire as well as man active towards heaven, passive 
towards earth. The triangle pointing downwards (b) corresponds to 
water, or man passive towards heaven and active tow vards earth 
The tnangle pointing upwards with a line through it 
bolizes air; the opposite of this symbolizes earth (d) Te ogether they 
form the Seal of Solomon (e) symbolizing the synthesis of all the 
elements and the union of opposites or the uniting of 
complements. 











47. The Ka‘bah 

Sometimes the static perfection of the square or cube is com 
bined with the dynamic symbolism of the circle. Such is the case 
with the Ka‘bah, which is the center of the rite of circcumambula- 
tion, and it is without doubt one of the oldest sanctuaries 
(The rite) expresses with precision the relationship existing 
between the sanctuary and the celestial movement. It is accom 
plished seven times to correspond with the number of celestial 
spheres, three times at racing speed and four times at walking 






and West, p. 40.) ([a] Persian miniature 
tonale, Pans, from Corbin, C 
Ka‘bah, photograph fr 








Imagination 
Esin. Mecca th 





ism of Ibn “Arabi, [b] 
e Blessed, Madinah the Radiant.) 


48. The Wheel of Heaven on a vase from Sialk. circa tenth to ninth 
century 8.c. (Tehran Museum). 


universe. Because only the Intellect pervades all 
of the universe in its motion, the symbolic form of 
the triangle becomes the transition and the link 
between heaven and earth. 

With the point downwards, the triangle symbo- 
lizes a form active towards earth and passive 
towards heaven (fig. 46) : with the point upwards, 
it symbolizes a form active toward heaven and 
passive towards earth. Together, the two 
triangles comprise the seal of Solomon, repre- 
senting the tendencies of all forms and the actions 
of the four elements.® 

In the Pythagorean geometric progression of 
points from 1, 4 becomes the first solid, which is 
the tetrahedron, the primary ‘structural’ polygon. 
Due to its ability to resist external forces from all 
directions, the tetrahedron is the strongest of 
solids with the greatest surface area for volume of 
all the polyhedra. 

According to the Euclidean generation of 
geometry through lines, 4 as a static form becomes 
the square; extended and dynamic, it becomes 
the cross. The square as 4, or the cube as 6, is the 
most arrested and inactive of shapes. It repre- 
sents the most externalized and fixed aspect of 
creation. The cube is therefore regarded as the 
symbol of earth in the macroscale and man in the 
microscale. The “cube of man” is a symbolic 
representation of his manifested characteristics— 
the coordinate system of the six directions— 
which he shares with the earth and the heavens. 
The hexahedron then symbolizes the last 
manifestation—in the planets, earth, and among 
matter, man. It is the supreme temporal symbol of 
Islam, as Ka‘bah means cube (fig. 47). 


The Ka‘bah is an outward symbol! in this material world 
of that Presence not seen by the eye, which dwells 
within the Divine world, just as the body is an outward 
symbol of this visible phenomenal world, of the heart, 
which cannot be seen by the eye, for it belongs to the 
world of the Unseen, and this material, visible world is a 
means of ascent to the invisible, spiritual world for him 
to whom God has opened the door® ' 


Go gle number, 5, is generated from 
4 * U NI IV i= R 


the cross and the center, and the five elements 
(when ether is included) are symbolically referred 
to as the wheel of heaven. Geometrically, the 
cross generates the circle, or sphere, which is the 
most perfect shape, symbolizing the lightness and 
total mobility of the Spirit (fig. 48). The heavens 
are said to move in a circular motion because 
such a form has no beginning and no end and is 
symmetrical in all directions with respect to the 
center. The circle is instrumental in the conception 
of man who, in the microcosm, begins life as a 
sphere, perceives the visual world through the 
spheres of his eyes, and completes a full circle 
upon his death. 


Squaring the Circle 

Traditional architecture can be seen as a 
development of the fundamental theme of the 
transformation of the circle through the triangle 
into the square. The square, the most externalized 
form of creation, represents, as earth, the polar 
condition of quantity, whereas the circle, as 
heaven, represents quality; the integration of the 
two is through the triangle, which embodies both 
aspects. The square of earth is the base upon 
which the Intellect acts in order to reintegrate the 
earthly into the circle of heaven. Reversing the 
analogy, the square, as the symbol of the mani- 
festation of the last of the created worlds, 
reverts to the first; thus the heavenly Jerusalem 
is seen as a Square in its qualities of permanence 
and immutability, and the circle is seen as earthly 
Paradise. The end of the world is seen sym 
bolically as the “ squaring of the circle’’—the time 
when heaven manifests itself as a square, and the 
cosmic rhythm, integrating itself into this square, 
ceases to move. 

Manifestations of this archetypical encounter 
of man and creation pervade the history of 
Achaemenian architecture. Understanding the 
work of this period requires appreciation of the 
ingenuity, clarity, and boldness of resolution of 
this transformation of square into circle. The 
bold but primitive pendentives of the Sasanian 
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49. Mandalas 

Diagram of a nine-square mandala 

Masjid-i-Jami‘, Isfahan, vault no. 185 

Mausoleum of Khwaja Rabi, Mashhad, plan 

Diagram of an octagonal mandala. a transitional phase 
Masjid-i-Jami*. Isfahan, vault no, 62 

Jabal-i-Sang, near Kerman. plan 

Diagram of a concentric circular mandala 
Turbat-i-Shaykh-i-Jam, geometrical rosette 
Gunbad-i-Qabis, plan 


“Fe genre 


The Point appeared in the circle and was not; nay, that 
Point produced the circle. 

The Point in its revolution becomes a circle in the eyes 
of him who measured the circle. 

its beginning and end joined together when the Point 
measured the completion of the circle. 

When the circle was completed, the compass put its 
head and feet together and rested. 

We are all without Being, without Being, we are without 
Being and Thou art Existent. 

/ called the whole world His dream: | looked again, and 
Jo, His dream was Himself. 


50. From Sayyid Nitmatullah Wali (fifteenth century). in Browne, 
A Literary History of Persia, 32471. 
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chahar taq can be appreciated as initial statements 
of the problem. The Seljuq use of structural 
squinches and the supreme transformation of the 
square into the circle through geometry presents 
the height of a very conscious resolution; while 
the development of a more simplified geometrical 
resolution integrating square, triangle, and circle 
through the world of colors and patterns in a 
superconscious totality indicates the esoteric 
blossoming of the Safavid synthesis. 


The Mandala 

The most significant expression of the inter- 
action of the circle and the square in traditional 
art is the mandala (fig. 49) or cosmogram, which 
has been represented in many forms throughout 
the cultures of man.?° As the reflection of the 
cosmos and the cosmic processes within all 
things, the mandala works through numbers and 
geometry, beginning with Unity, moving through 
the theophany, and coming back again to Unity. 
It recapitulates at one and the same time the 
permanence of Paradise as an idea and its im- 
permanence as a temporal reality. In esoteric 
terms it evokes the mystic’s submission in the 
most profound sense of the word—a surrender of 
“* Self.’”™2 

In the Islamic perspective the concept of the 
mandala came to relate to the Dimensions of the 
Universe, the Archetypes or Divine Names and 
Qualities.7 When the Prophet described his 
ascent to heaven, he spoke of an immense 
mother-of-pearl dome resting on a square, with 
four corner pillars on which were written the 
four-part Quranic formula “In the Name—of 
God—the Compassionate—and the Merciful” 
and from which flowed the four rivers of beati- 
tude. The dome rested upon a square held apart 
by an octagon which symbolized the eight 
angels, the bearers of the Throne. who in turn 
corresponded to the eight *’ rose of the winds,” 
Geometrically, in plan, this design may be seen as 


forming two crosses within a square surrounded 
by or inscribed in a circle. As a static eight, the 
design is essentially a chahdar tag plan which can 
also be viewed as a nine-square mandala. This 
mandala,** envisioned as the Garden of Paradise, 
relates metaphysically to the Quranic verse, “ He 
is the First [Awwa/] and the Last [Akhir] and the 
Manifest [Zahir] and the Hidden [Batin] and He 
knows infinitely all things.”’ ** 

The First is the origin of all things, “ the 
Principle inasmuch as It precedes Manifestation”: 
it is the birth, the beginning, the Center, and the 
point. The First is the Paradise one wishes to 
recapture and the knowledge of man in his 
primordial state.*® 

The First can only be understood through the 
Manifest; “the Principle ‘externalizes’ Itself 
through Manifestation or Existence,” the mani- 
festations of creation without reference to birth or 
death, as elements of time. As the Manifest is a 
spatial externalization, so man begins his intel- 
lectual search by relating to space. This relation 
must of necessity be structured so that the 
intellect may function and not dissipate. The 
mandala as a symbol of emanation and re- 
absorption provides this structure. 

Whereas the Manifest is a centrifugal concept, 
emanation—the complement of the 4yat, the 
Last and the Hidden—is a centripetal concept. 
itis at the center (fig. 50) from which the First 
began that the Last is found. The Last is a 
temporal externalization, death and the reintegra- 
tion with the Divine. The Last is the One to 
whom all returns, and it is here that the Sufi 
fulfills the hadith of the Prophet: “ Die before you 
die,” die an earthly death in order to be reborn in 
the Hidden, the “ Self.” The path to the Hidden 
begins at the center, manifested in man by his 
intellect which is veiled by his ego. It is only by 
rending the veil that the mystic will be able to 
find “ Self,” the inward or absolute nature of pure 
Intelligence known only through discernment 


a dynamic eight generated from the center and and contanelative concentration. 
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51. Coordinate System 
Planes delimit shapes and determine their 
particular character. 


52. The Persian Miniature 

As for the Persian miniature, it is based on 
the heterogeneous division of the two- 
dimensional space involved, for only in this 
way can each horizon of ihe two-dimen- 
sional surface come to symbolize a state of 
being as well as a degree of consciousness. 
The law of perspective followed in the 
Persian miniature, before influences of 
Renaissance art along with internal factors 
brought about its decay. is one based on 
natural perspective, the perspectiva 
naturalis, whose geometric laws were 
developed by Euclid and later by Muslim 
geometers and opticians, ... The miniature 
remained faithful to the law of this science. 
and in conformity with the “realism” of 
the Islamic view did not betray the two- 
dimensions of the surface by making it 
appear as three-dimensional, as was to 
happen through the application of rules of 
“artificial Perspective” (the perspectiva 


artificialis) during the European Renaissance. 


By conforming strictly to the heterogeneous 
and qualitative conception of space, the 
Persian miniature succeeded in transforming 
the plane surface of the miniature to a 
canvas depicting grades of reality, and was 
able to guide man from the horizon of 
material existence and also profane and 
mundane consciousness to a higher state of 
being and of consciousness, an intermediate 
world with its own space, time, movement. 
colors and forms where events occur in a 
real but not necessarily physical manner, the 
world which the Muslim philosophers of 
Persia have called the “imaginal world” 
(mundus imaginalis) o1 the ‘Slam-i- 

khayal. 

{S. H, Nasr, in address to the Iranologist Congress, 
Tetwan, May 1968. Bahram Gos in the Red Pavilion. 
sixteenth-century miniature attributed to Shaykh-zddah 
(Metropolitan Museum of Art, Gift of Alexander Smith 
Cochran, 1913].) 
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Surface 


Within the hierarchy of spatial definition, shapes 
are delimited by their surfaces (fig. 51). As such, 
surfaces can perform a twofold function. 
Physically, they can delimit shape and thereby 
crystallize earthly cosmic spaces. Intellectually, 
they may, through the development of their 
transcendent qualities, guide the soul to higher 
planes of realization that lie beyond the created 
places of man (fig. 52). 

The transcendent qualities of surfaces evolve in 
any of the following ways: through the inherent 
nobility and richness of materials themselves, 
through surface configuration and adornment, or 
through the combined effects of noble materials 
developing configurations upon the surfaces. The 
nature of the transcendent quality of materials is 
an outgrowth of the material's physical composi- 
tion, its degree of opacity, and its inherent ability 
to move the contemplative mind. A translucent 
marble, reflecting a variegated metamorphism, 
communicates a cold, implacable feeling of 
eternal richness. Black iron on the other hand, is 
also cold and inexorable but its opacity weighs 
heavily upon the mind. In this case complementary 
aspects must be sought, to lighten the iron’s 
inherent heaviness, give texture to its dull surface, 
and thereby allow it to cast shadows, create 
shade, and catch highlights; in short, those trans- 
figurations necessary to make iron reach perfect 
harmony must be sought. 

The techniques of achieving this state of perfect 
equilibrium exhibit strong natural, geometric, and 
harmonic tendencies.” The selection of materials 
that exhibit a noble nature without need of 
further transformation constitutes the most 
elementary or ‘ natural” technique of creating 
this equilibrium. There is an economy of means 
apparent here which is dictated by the material 
itself. In the case of wood, the rich-grained variety 
is sought, this attribute is developed, and parts 
are assembled as directed by the very nature of 
the material. Geometric techniques combine one 
or more materials in geometric patterns which 
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53. The Concept of Floor 
a, Isfahan, Masjid-i-SAli, courtyard plan 
b. Isfahan, Masjid-i-‘Ali, courtyard 
c. Mahan, the shrine of Sayyid Ni‘matulléh Wali, courtyard plan 
d. Mahan, the shrine of Sayyid Ni*matullah Wali, courtyard 
e. Kashan, Bagh-i-Fin, courtyard plan 
f. Kashan, Bagh-i-Fin, courtyard 


materials than on the transcendent quality of the 
assembled surfaces. A single material may be 
used, such as plaster, which is transformed by 
geometric space-filling patterns carved into its 
surface. The north dome chamber of the 
Masjid-i-Jami‘ in Isfahan (fig. 136) and the 
mausoleum of SAmanid in Bokhara are representa- 
tive examples of the natural technique, and the 
white plaster squinches of the /van in Gawhar 
Shad, Mashhad, is indicative of the geometric 
technique. 

Combining the fluidity of nature with the geo- 
metric transfiguration of surfaces is the character- 
istic achievement of the harmonic technique. The 
structure of materials does not generate either a 
visual or intellectual emphasis; rather, the 
structural organization of surfaces promotes form. 
The transcendent quality is attained through 
natural patterns that float in relief against passive 
or neutral backgrounds organized in geometric 
compartments.® The portal arch of the Shaykh 
Lutfullah is one of many Safavid examples of this 
art of surface treatment (fig. 159). A softening of 
geometric shapes through pattern and color is 
here achieved which both balances the created 
work and allows several levels of qualitative 
comprehension. 

Traditional man wished to express to his utmost 
ability his love for his creator. One who is close to 
“nature in her mode of operation” cannot help 
but be overwhelmed by the amplitude of patterns, 
designs, and colors in the manifestations of 
creation, Man, as the last externalization, the 
pivot point in the world of forms, seeks to express 
the same multiplicity, the same hyperbole, not in a 
naturalistic art that copies nature but in a symbolic 
art that copies nature's mode of manifestation, 
ennobling surfaces as the earth was ennobled by 
creation. 

The ennoblement of surfaces through the 
transformation of matter is the primary purpose of 
surface adornment; only in this way can matter 
lose its heaviness. This cosmic process wy 
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whether the object is monumental architecture, a 
carpet, or a small brass tray. The result is to draw 
the object away from any subjective interpreta- 
tion and to place all art in the realm of the 
eternal. Walls are transformed through woven 
patterns of brick and mortar, encrustations on 
plaster, or multicolored patterns of mosaic faience. 
Vaults and arches are carved with floral and 
geometric designs depicting great star clusters, 
sunbursts, and mandalas so that they may escape 
the heaviness which keeps them from the Divine. 
The completed art thus imbues space with sen- 
sible forms that extend the intellect, beyond its 
delimited space, to a higher plateau of awareness 
and into the realm of the infinite. 

Within the cityscape surfaces are developed 
like the skin of the body which both hides and 
reveals the anatomical structure, like the skin of a 
pomegranate. The richness of both appears only 
on the inside, where lie the delicate seeds of life 
and its true color (fig. 31). So too developed 
surfaces predominately relate to nodal spaces and 
man’s field of vision. Within the three-dimensional 
mass of the city, the “lining” only occurs in the 
carved out, negative shapes of positive spaces and 
the projecting shapes of domes and minarets 
which serve as visual landmarks in space. This 
emphasis on the internal marks a centripetal 
movement toward the locus of the Spirit hidden 
inside architecture, man, or the creations of 
nature, One is reminded of Ibn ‘Arabi’s words, 
“seek the interior,”’ the batin, for paradise is 
within one’s self. 


Symbolic Dimensions 

Surfaces contain within themselves a makan, or 
“sense of place,” as each of the dimensions 
possesses a distinct purpose and symbolizes a 
particular metaphysical concept. Within the 
hierarchy of surface dimensions, patterns 
participate in linking one surface to another. All is 
bounded by what is above it—door by wall, wall 
by roqf, and roof by sky. 
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Floor 

The horizontal dimension of floor in architec- 
ture symbolizes the earth upon which the micro- 
cosm stands. A hierarchy of designs have 
evolved, from the simply defined horizontal 
“place” to the most sacred symbolic uses of the 
horizontal in the concept of the socle, or plinth.* 

The raised floor, or takht, of most Islamic 
homes may be viewed as a manifestation of the 
socle concept. In acknowledgment of the 
ceremonial efficacy of this concept, shoes are 
always removed prior to stepping upon the 
carpeted floors which provide the traditional man 
with his locus of physical repose.® Seated in his 
essential space, this man is devoid of extraneous 
furniture and objects that might complicate his 
full appreciation of the potent, qualitative values 
of carpet. garden, and the positive space of room. 

Within the bayat, or courtyard, the more pro- 
nounced and varied realizations of the horizontal 
dimensions develop. The concept of line and 
pattern that emphasize the horizontal direction 
predominate. The garden or hayat floors evolve 
from simple, tamped earthern surfaces to paved 
brick courtyards in the center of which are placed 
mirror-like pools, and which culminate in the 
legendary Persian gardens as seen in the Bagh-i- 
Fin in Kashan or the Masjid-i-‘Ali in Isfahan 
(fig. 53). Here in the walled creation of man an 
order is traced in the garden floor by the 
structured waterways that flow from the highest 
to the lowest point, distributing the life-generating 
water to the various geometric compartments of 
the garden. The verdant, spontaneous growths 
contained within the garden compartments com- 
plement and balance the whole conception. 
which is viewed archetypically as a recapitulation 
of paradise.® Perpetuating this view, the mirror-like 
pools cause the heavens to be reflected in their 
shimmering surfaces, thus uniting the high with 
the low, the ‘a/am-i-mitha/ with the mulk, in a 
profound symbolism central to the Islamic 
Igitial Trom 
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54, The Concept of Wall eS , J ee * 3 : = 
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“space walls” (c) of niches and ivans developed by the use of 

single or multiple materials used in single or multi-plane patterns. 
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55. The Concept of Wall 

a. Bam, adobe wall, single-level pattern (photograph by Mitra 
Shombayati) 

b. Kashan, adobe and plasier, Saleh House, single-level pattern 

c. Isfahan, Masjid-i-Jami’. brick with flush mortar joints, single 
level pattern 

d. Isfahan, Masjid-i-Jami’, brick with mortar end plugs, multi- 
level pattern 

@. Isfahan, Madrasah-yi-Kasah-garan, brick, single-level pattern 

f, Isfahan, Masjid-i-Jami®, brick in multi 2] pattern 

g. Kashan, Saleh House, plaster in single-level pattern 

h, Isfahan, Masjid-i-Jami‘, plaster in multi-level pattern 






i. Kashan, a caravanserai, wood door, single-level pattern 

j. Isfahan, Masjid-i-J&8mi®, wood minbar in multi-level pattern 
k. Isfahan, Masjid-i-Jami’, marble in single-level pattern 

|. Isfahan, Masjid-i-Jami°, marble in multi-level pattern 


Wall 

The wall symbolizes the transcending third 
dimension of space where the vertical direction 
corresponds to the ontological axis. Synonymous 
with man himself, the wall becomes the locus of 
the soul of a defined space. This locus of the 
ascending arc must evoke the surface character- 
istics of lightness and total mobility that are 
contrary to the quantitative need of transporting 
gravity loads to the earth. Therefore the comple- 
mentary grace of a vertical ascension of form, to 
receive a descending gravity force, becomes a 
design criteria of “ wall’’ and perpetuates the 
vertical ascension of the soul to the Universal 
Spirit. 

The hierarchy of vertical surfaces that define 
shapes begins with the simple primitive concept 
of a single material and simple proportions that 
literally express a two-dimensional plane. The 
next that evolves is the surface of multiple 
materials, a surface with incised planes that uses 
more elaborate proportions and constitutes a 
second level of conceptual development. A third 
concept to evolve extends the idea of the incised 
surface and creates the niche. Its manifestation 
is by the use of single or multiple materials in 
single patterns or patterns made up of multiple 
planes (fig. 54). 

The vertical dimension receives the most pro- 
nounced light of the sun. This particular quality, 
especially important in a country of predominately 
brilliant sunny days, creates infinite patterns of 
shade. shadow, and highlight that reveal to the 
viewer the transcending quality of vertical surfaces 
(fig. 55). 


Roof 

The roof is a recapitulation of the heavenly 
vault, the locus of the Spirit and the point whence 
the ascending arc of realization reaches its 
zenith and the descending arc begins its course 
towards the mu/k. 

The surfaces of roofs or ceilings, more than any 

Oyothercditrension are related to the concept of 
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56. The Concept of Roof 

a. Isfahan, Masjid-i-Jami*, brick dome, southwest section 

b, Isfahan, bazaar route, brick vaulting 

c. Mahan, the shrine of Sayyid Ni‘matullah Wali, geometric 
designs in plaster 

d. Mahan, the shrine of Seyyid Ni‘matullah Wali, geometric 
designs in plaster 

e. Isfahan, Hasht Bihisht, painted plaster and mirror work 

f, Kerman, Masjid-i-Jami*, brick and glazed tile 
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shape (fig. 45). Shapes and surfaces, the elements 
most removed from the anthropomorphic require- 
ments of man, develop in infinite patterns that 
express the qualitative aspects of being. The 
inherent potentiality of shapes may limit or 
expand this qualitative transcendence. The most 
limited shape, the flat surface, may be regarded as 
the sixth plane of the cube described by man. It is 
a static, nonexpansive, determinate shape capable 
of generating lines of movement limited to the 
horizontal direction. It is a stable form wholly 
resting unto itself (fig. 95). 

The barrel vault gives the possibility of 
“motion” in three-dimensional space. Its 
qualities are that of a linear axial space generating 
vertical movement and symmetrical lines of 
horizontal movement in two directions. It results 
in a dependent space of heightened indeterminate 
qualities. The dome and the conical forms 
correspond to maximum mobility and are thus 
expansive and indeterminate shapes capable of 
generating lines of movement in many directions 
while being the only family of spaces related to 
the transcendent axis (fig. 56). 


The Concept of Line 

The generation of lines upon surfaces creates 
patterns. These may evolve as simple constructs 
developed solely on a single level or plane, or as 
complex constructs developed on many levels. 

Designs of a single level attain great clarity and 
strength. Their primordial quality, their naive 
patterns, and their relatively limited usage of 
materials and techniques evoke unity in silently 
explicit terms. Islamic pattern-making originated 
on such levels, and a close examination of the 
various patterns used reveals a keen awareness 
of the morphology of design (fig. 57). 

The key to the symbolism of multi-level patterns 
is that by sheer number quantity assumes a 
qualitative role, and the overabundance of motifs 
invites the contemplative mind to go to the root 
of things. It is here that surfaces reflect multiple 
ways of ennobling matter, using motifs of sym- 
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The Morphology of Concepts 


58. Multi-level Patterns 

Multi-level patterned carpets, textiles, or tiles are composed of 
several superimposed patterns which exhibit independently com- 
plete and balanced designs. Taken separately, the patterns stand on 
their own strength of form. Put together, the patterns can be seen 
to complement and heighten one another. Although the height of 
this art was attained in the Safavid garden carpets of the seven- 
teenth century, the contemporary carpet illustrated shows an 
effective use of this concept. 

a. multi-level carpet of three patterns (from the collection of 

Mr. Sulimanpur, Tehran) 

b. pattern one. geometric 

c. pattern two, arabesque 

d, pattern three, arabesque 


bolic realities that are indescribable in sensible 
terms (fig. 58). 


Geometric Patterns 

The concept of geometric patterns is based on 
the number 1 and its generation in the world, 
where geometric shapes and patterns abound. 
These shapes, as the personality of numbers, are 
understood by traditional man as aspects of the 
multiplicity of the Creator. As number, the concept 
is based on symmetry, the correspondence in 
size, shape, and relative position of parts in the 
whole: bilateral symmetry, divisible by a single 
plane or divisible into two similar halves by either 
of two planes passing through the axis at right 
angles to each other; radial symmetry, divisible 
into equal symmetrical portions by any of three or 
more planes passing through the axis. In this way, 
the concept relates to the cosmic processes 
characterized by extension in all directions, by 
bouffdlessness, and by infinite divisibility. 


59. Space-filling Patterns 

To cover a surface with regular shapes or polygons leaving no 
space between the meeting of the vertices, the angles that lie at 
one corner must add up to 360 degrees. Only three regular 
polygons, the equilateral triangle, the square, and the regular 
hexagon. or their combination, will satisfy this requirement. They 
can be combined to form eight semiregular equipartitions and 
fourteen demiregular equipartitions. 
. equilateral triangles as a regular space-filling pattern 
one of eight possibilities of semiregular equipartitions whose 
vertices are similar on each occasion 
. Isfahan, Masjid-i-Jami®, tile decoration 
. regular hexagons as a space-filling pattern 
one of fourteen possibilities of demiregular patterns whose 
vertices vary 
G4zar Gah, Imamzadah ‘Abd ullah Ans&ri, tile decoration 
squares as a regular space-filling pattern 
. one of eight possibilities of semiregular equipartitions 

i, Khargird, Madrasah, tile decoration 
(Figures b, e, and h are from K, Critchtow, Order in Space.) 
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space-filling surface patterns—patterns or motifs 
which grow side by side. It is a mathematical fact 
that there are only three regular polygons which 
may be used to fill a surface where the vertices 
add up to 360 degrees (fig. 59). The three that 
fulfill these requirements are the triangle, the 
square, and the hexagon (generated from two 
triangles connected by lines).” These three regular 
polygons covering a plane surface include 

the only three regular lattices possible— 
diagonal, right-angled, and circular. 

These three regular polygons form eight semi- 
regular combinations in which the vertices are 
similar on all occasions and fourteen demiregular 
combinations in which the vertices vary.® These 
are the basic space-filling patterns.® Exploring the 
three regular polygons in just three combinations, 
one is impressed by the many examples of the 
traditional use of these surface techniques. 

These patterns generate a system of closed 
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60. Complementary Space-filling Patterns 
The complement or dual is formed by taking the center of a 
shape and regarding it as a new vertex or node. 


a. 


aoc 


d. 
e, 


f. 


Equilateral triangles generate as their complement the regular 
hexagon 
Mashhad, Masjid-i-Gawhar Sh4d, tile decoration 


. The regular hexagon generates as its complement the 


equilateral triangle 

Isfahan, Madrasah-yi-Madar Shah, tile decoration 
The square generates another square 

Varamin, Masjid-i-Jami*, tile decoration 


61. Arabesque motifs from Masjid-i-Shaykh Lutfullah, Isfahan 


62. Arabesque patterns from Masjid-i-Shaykh Lutfullah, Isfahan. 












original three forms (fig. 60). The complement of 
the triangle is the hexagon, and that of the square 
the square itself. Through combinations of their 
possibilities, several new forms emerge, yet the 
underlying basis is always the same. 

The qualitative essences of all basic geometric 
shapes aspire to a central purpose. It is as out- 
growths of the harmonious lines which particular 
shapes generate that differentiated patterns 
develop. The surface patterns of roofs tend to be 
developed by circular, centripetal lines symbolic 
of the cosmos, in deference to the generating 
lines of walls that tend to relate to the resolution 
of the circle to the square, symbolizing the trans- 
cendence of soul to spirit; the floor is pre- 
dominately of square patterns symbolic of the 
earth itself. Because the surfaces generate 
infinite patterns, they combine space and time in 
endlessly repeated patterns. 
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Arabesque Patterns 

Arabesques essentially recreate through Nature 
the cosmic processes of the Creator. As Nature is 
based on rhythm, so the arabesque is rhythmic in 
concept. It reflects movement marked by the 
regular reoccurrence of features, elements, 
phenomena; hence it has periodicity. 

This rhythm manifests time—time in the sense 
that the motifs are given in temporal succession 
as waves, or as a combination of flux and cycle. 
The motifs do not simply follow one another in 
time, like musical tones, but exhibit a definite 
order which in accordance with their structure 
and effect is rhythmic and assembled in spatial 
compositions. Arabesques do not fill the total 
surface but act as forms in space set in relief 
against passive backgrounds. As the complement 
of these forms and their colors, the spatial back- 
grounds often reflect the positive space continuity 


Google — 


concept in which the interval becomes as im- 
portant as the motif. These motifs generate 
endless circular patterns, like ripples in a pool, 
developing on single and multiple planes. Their 
basic elements can be traced to ancient Iranian 
iconographic symbols such as the lotus, the 
rosette, the leaf palmette, the arabesque blossoms, 
and the cloudband forms introduced from China 
(fig. 61). 

A central medallion with pendant systems: 
radial medallions expanding in multiple points; 
spiral stems symmetrically developing from a 
nodal axis like cosmological trees; lattice forms 
and various compartment schemes—all glorify 
the concept of the Garden of Paradise (fig. 62). 

With the increase in dimensions of composi- 
tions, as seen in great carpets, forms extend, grow 
through cell divisions, and reach fruition in com- 
pound (binary and ternary) circular forms. The 
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63. Kific style of calligraphy. 
64. Nasta‘liq style of calligraphy. 
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intention is the endless succession of form 
elements. The experience of these repeated 
patterns establishes the idea of infinity. This very 
sense of timelessness is consciously sought in all 
traditional art as a complement to the static 
earthly existence. The endless series harbors 
powerful artistic possibilities analogous to the 
manifested forms and patterns of the Creator. 
Through the law of similitude, forms are repeated 
in ever-new transformations that, through new 
themes and subtle variations, express Unity. 

The arabesque constitutes a simultaneous 
space-time synthesis in which the action of 
cyclical patterns on a geometric base coalesces in 
ascending spirals of spiritual realization. Here, 
truly, the esoteric culmination brings together the 
geometric surface creations of the nomad with 
the natural patterns of the sedentary man, who 
thus seeks a return to nature. 


Calligraphy 

The Word of God came to Islam through the 
Quran. Calligraphy is thus the visual body of the 
divine revelation, sacred in both form and content. 
Corresponding to the iconographic image of 
Christ in Christianity, this calligraphy embodies 
the Word and its very presence obviates the use 
of any imagery. The sensible form of the Arabic 
language, its very sound and utterances, consti- 
tutes the most sacred art of Islam (fig. 63). 

The very structure of calligraphy, composed of 
horizontal and vertical strokes woven into a fabric 
of profound richness, is potent with cosmological 
symbolism. The verticals, like the warp of a 
carpet, provide an ontological relationship as 
well as a structure for the design, while the 
horizontals, like the weft, correspond to the 
creation that develops the balance and flow of 
the basic conception. It is through the harmonious 
weaving of the horizontal and the vertical that 
unity is achieved. Calligraphic skill lies not only in 
mastery of the individual forms but also in their 
sole to the surrounding space, the 
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balance and rhythm of form to nonform. Much 
as the art of the arabesque, calligraphy deals with 
time and the infinite rhythms created by the en- 
counter of objects with space within defined 
borders. * 

Encompassing the full range of expressions 
between naturalistic and geometrical forms, a 
timeless quality is evoked by calligraphy that 
allows it to be integrated into every sort of surface 
adornment. Appearing as the Word, its presence 
breathes life into compositions, highlights 
particular concepts through Quranic allusions 
and, through the practice of being placed at the 
zone of transition between dome and its square 
base, fosters their transformation through its 
transcendent forms. 

Two main scripts have developed, from which 
multiple variations have evolved (fig. 64). Kufic, 
the earliest form, accentuates the vertical strokes 
of the characters and is more geometric in con- 
figuration than the cursive nasta‘liq style, which 
received more pronounced development in Iran. 
The invention of the ta‘/iq within the cursive style 
and its elaboration into the nasta‘/iq created a 
more freely flowing and spontaneous form. Here 
strong horizontal lines, spiralling round forms, 
and dynamic verticals combine to create elegant 
manifestations of the Logos. 

The concept of surface, whether it be wall. 
roof, or carpeted floor, often combines the pro- 
fusion of plant life with the crystalline unity of 
geometry. When the Word expressed through 
calligraphy is incorporated into the total com- 
position, the result can be viewed as a symbolic 
expression of the Quran. It is appropriate to 
conclude the study of surface with a reference to 
the Quran, because the latter exhibits the total 
harmony of unity and multiplicity, coalesced 
through the Breath of the Compassionate. It thus 
contains within its very structure the balanced 
and sacred formula of the creative optimum, and 
stands as the symbolic guide par excellence to 
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Color 


In the Islamic tradition, color is considered 
primarily from a metaphysical point of view, one 
which sees the duality of light and darkness as 
permanent possibilities latent in the celestial 
Archetypes.” 

“The world of color cannot be devoid of 
opposition. The marvel is that color sprang from 
that which is without color.”’? That which is 
without color, or Pure Light, is the realm of Pure 
Being and Absolute Unity, in which there is no 
individualization. Once determined, Light becomes 
the source of existence. 


The Essence of the First Absolute Light, God. gives 
constant illumination, whereby it is manifested and it 
brings all things into existence, giving life to them by its 
rays. Everything in the world is derived from the Light 
of His Essence and ail beauty and perfection are the gift 
of His bounty, and to attain fully to this illumination is 
salvation.® 


When One appears as the many, Unity displays 
itself in forms which, though outwardly opposed, 
are in fact nothing but the Divine Essence viewed 
under the aspect of otherness and, like water and 
ice, are ultimately identical.* 

Al-Ghazzali explains: 


The difficulty of knowing God is therefore due to 
brightness; He is so bright that men’s hearts have not 
the strength to perceive it. There is nothing brighter 
than the sun, for through it all things become manifest 
yet if the sun did not go down by night, or if it were not 
veiled by reason of the shade, no one would realize that 
there is such 2 thing as light on the face of the earth. 
Seeing nothing but white and green and other colors, 
they would say that nothing more exists. However, they 
have realized that light is a thing outside colors, the 
colors becoming manifest through it... they have 
apprehended light through its opposite, He is hidden 

by His very brightness.® 


In the process of determination from the First to 
the Last the world was made Manifest, and only 
by returning from Last to First can man find the 
Hidden. As an externalization of that which is 
colorless, color, by its very brightness, becomes a 


O rhghicle for esoteric man to reintegrate himself. 
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The Seven Colors 

Traditionally the palette of Aaft rang, or seven 
colors,® dominates the conception of color 
(fig. 65). White, black, and sandalwood, viewed 
as the first group of three colors, complement red, 
yellow, green, and blue, viewed as the second 
grouping of four colors. Together they numerically 
constitute the super grouping of seven colors. 
This numerical distinction is critical for under- 
standing the traditional color system. Objects or 
concepts taken in isolation are adverse to the 
Islamic view. Each phenomenon is viewed as 
part of a greater totality to which, for the sake of 
intellectual clarity, numerical or geometrical 
characteristics are assigned. Thus a totality is 
evoked which is larger and more significant than 
any of its parts. 


The System of Three Colors 

Three as number, and as triangle in geometry, 
reflects the fundamental conception of spirit, soul, 
and body which makes up all of creation. 
Viewed alternatively as the three motions of the 
spirit, it evokes the acts of descent, ascent, and 
horizontal expansion which exhibit, respectively, 
passive, active, and neutral qualities (fig. 66).7 

White is the integration of all colors, pure and 
unstained. In its unmanifested state it is the color 
of Pure Light before individualization, before the 
One became the many. Light, symbolically 
viewed as white, descends from the sun and 
symbolizes Unity. 

As it is through white that color is made 
manifest, so through black it remains hidden, 
“hidden by its very brightness.”’ Black is ‘a 
bright light in a dark day,'® as only through this 
luminous black can one find the hidden aspects of 
the Divine. This perception comes through the 
black of the pupil which, as the center of the eye, 
is symbolically the veil to both internal and 
external vision. Black is the annihilation of self, 
prerequisite to reintegration. It is the cloak of the 
Ka‘bah, the mystery of Being, the light of 


riMaijesty, and the color of the Divine. 


65. The Circle of Color 
The days of the week, their planetary correspondences and 
colors according to Nizami, Haft Paykar (twelfth century A.0.). 


66. The Triangle of Three Colors 
67. The Circle of Four Colors 


Sandalwood is the color of earth, void of color 
(az rang khaili).® \t is the neutral base upon which 
nature (the system of four colors) and the polar 
qualities of black and white act. Symbolically, 
sandalwood is man in the microscale, earth in the 
macroscale, jism to the artisan, the neutral plane 
to the geometrician, and the floor to the architect. 


The System of Four Colors 

Four as number, and as square in geometry, 
reflects the conceptual configuration of Universal 
Soul manifested as the active qualities of nature 
(hot, cold, wet, dry) and the passive qualities of 
matter (fire, water, air, and earth) (see table 2). 
The quadrants of the day, the quarters of the 
moon, the four seasons, and the four divisions of 
man’s temporal life are secondary reflections of 
this system (fig. 67). 

In vision, the primary colors are red, yellow, 
green, and blue. These four colors correspond to 
the four qualities of Universal Nature and to the 
four elements of matter. Nature, the active agent 
towards matter, initiates the temporal creative 
process and determines the rhythms of the inner 
(batin) and the outer (zdhir) aspects of all being. 
Through the system of the four colors man 
establishes sensible correspondences with the 
various aspects of this inherent energy of nature 
that is continuously in search of a state of equi- 
librium analogous to its primordial state of order. 

Red develops an association with fire, 
exhibiting the paired natural qualities of heat and 
dryness. It expresses the vital spirit—active, 
expansive, and insoluble. Cyclically, it is 
morning, spring, and childhood. The complement 
of red is green, which exhibits the opposite 
qualities of coldness and humidity. Green 
characterizes water, the superior soul, passive, 
contractive, and soluble qualities. Cyclically, it is 
evening, fall, and maturity. Yellow is air, hot and 
wet (fig. 68). Its qualities are contemplative, 
active, expansive, and soluble. It stands for noon, 
summer, and youth. It complements blue, which 
represents earth, cold and dry. The inferior I, 
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Table 2: 


The System of Four Colors 


Elements 


Seasons 


Qualities 


Day Cycle 


Natures Life Cycle 


Motion 
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Passive, contractive, and insoluble are its Order in the Color of Nature 





qualities, while symbolically it represents the end * The purposeful use of color creates order where 
of the cycles, for it is night, winter, and old age. otherwise chaos might exist in the mind of the 
Viewed as a movement through the four quad- beholder. The preceding sections have discussed 
rants of a circle, the descending and ascending the qualitative and alchemical concepts of order 
motions of these colors describe a full circle; the in colors, but color realization in the traditional 
end of one cycle only signals the beginning of arts and crafts also exhibits a keen awareness of 
another. qualitative and quantitative integration. A primary 
Green is viewed in Islam as the superior of the source of this integration is to be found in nature. 
four colors because it embodies all of the others. Nature’s colors are commonly produced by dyes 
Yellow and blue join to form the balanced mixture and pigments, by refraction and diffraction (the 
of green, and its afterimage is red. Green is hope, rainbow, iridescence), by scattering (the blue 
fertility, and eternity with its two inherent dimen- sky), and by polarization. Although the color 
sions of past (blue) and future (yellow), and its harmonies of nature are many, they exhibit strong 
opposite, the present seen as red. group characteristics that are predominately of 
analogous or complementary harmony systems. 
Alchemy and Color The nuances of the former are the harmonies of 
Through the science of alchemy man associates _ scale, hue, and the dominant colored light, while 
himself with the temporal creative process.!° those of the latter are the harmonies of contrasting 
Alchemy has a twofold aspect. On the one hand scales, hues, and the colors of complements. split 
it is the science of the transformation of the soul complements, and triadic combinations. Simple or 
of man; on the other, through the traditional arts multi-level color patterns are observable, in which 
and crafts, it is a science concerned with the the eye tends to favor the more precise color 
essences and processes of nature. forms and to reject anything on the border lines. 
Traditional man participates in the creative Thus primary colors in distinctly observable 
process through the process of the transmutation systems are most appreciated, particularly for their 
of matter, the taking back of matter to its state as visual clarity. 
“hidden gold,” as it were. The miniaturist or 
glazer of tiles participates in the alchemical The Harmony of Adjacents 
process physically as well as spiritually. His Analogous colors, or colors that are next to 
choice of color symbolizes a particular state of each other on the color circle, are commonly 
consciousness. In the same way the mystic seeks found in nature. The rainbow scales from red to 
the transformation of his soul. The method is one orange, blue into violet. Autumn colors scale red 
68 of reaching a state of purity and then internalizing through orange, yellow, gold, brown, and purple. 
Wie Siilicie lic thin line in Uierctilenncdiicenebiory aie it. Colors become an orientation for the mystic, The leaves of trees scale yellow-green, green, 
ministure stiributed to. Shaykh-zidah, eS the means by which he judges his level of blue-green. Most colors in highlight and shadow 
(Motropolitan Musaum of Art Gift of Alexander Smith Cochran, 1913.) realization. He is beyond time, only the world of will scale through adjacents. A red rose will have 
color provides for his direction and orientation. orange highlights and purplish shadows, while a 
After a rigorous discipline, he achieves a balance yellow nasturtium will scale toward orange in the 
and through the alchemical methods of expan- center and to yellow-green at the stem (fig. 69). 
sion, contraction, fixation, and solution his soul is Analogous colors reinforce color emotions, as in 
transformed.** all instances the simple primary or secondary is 
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supported and enhanced by two intermediate 
neighbors that reflect its basic character. 


The Harmony of Opposites 

The simultaneous contrast of opposing colors 
on the color circle appears in nature as frequently 
as those of analogous colors. This contrast tends 
to heighten the intensity of each color and, by 
virtue of the phenomena of afterimage, to give 
brilliance, lucidity, and fulfillment to each. 

Violet flowers often have yellow centers; the 
blue bird has contrasting sparks of yellow-orange 
in his wings, while the drama of an orange sunset 
against a deep, liquid blue sky are but a few of 
the examples of nature’s superb use of 
harmonious contrast (fig. 70). 

With opposite or complementary colors, a warm 
color (often in small areas) can be set against 
large areas of cool colors, thus causing a positive 
quality to offset a passive one. The arrangement of 
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opposites is, of course, not limited to the color 
circle but perhaps most outstandingly exhibited in 
the complements of black and white. The esoteric 
symbolism of “ that which is highest relating to 
that which is lowest” is profoundly manifested in 
the phenomenon of color complements and their 
afterimages. The latter tend to add apparent 
chroma and saturation to the vividness of the 
colors and their symbolic meaning. 
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69. The harmony of adjacent colors can be seen in the Masjid-i- 
Shams ed-Din in Lahijan where the blue-green motif of its walls 
extends into the architectural environment the verdure of the 
surrounding forests, tea plantations, and rice paddies. 





70. The harmony of opposites is most typical of the architecture of 
the hot arid regions of Iran, such as Kashan, where the blue-green 
tiled roof of an /mamzddah contrasts harmonically with the buff- 
yellow of both its regional and architectural setting. 
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71. Single Color, Single Material 
a. Kashan, roof line 
b. Persian Gulf, detail of a wall 





72. Single Color, Multi-material 
a. Varamin, Masjid-i-Jami*, exterior view 
b, Varamin, Masjid-i-Jamis, detail 
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Single-Level Color Systems 

The use of single-plane colors parallels single- 
plane patterns previously discussed under 
“surface” and “ line.”” Colors extend the line into 
an apparent third dimension, providing a hereto- 
fore unattainable depth of personality to surfaces. 
On this level, color relationships, used primarily as 
infilling for geometric patterns, are primarily on a 
one-to-one basis, giving full opportunity for the 
personality and beauty of individual colors to be 
felt (figs. 71, 72). Their interactions are related to 
the six distinct harmonic possibilities, which have 
been previously observed to be either harmonies 
of analogy or of contrast. 
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Multi-level Color Systems 

Through a simultaneous series of relationships 
dealing with the most sophisticated laws of color 
“dimensions,” their relative “size,"’ and visual 
color mixtures, the traditional artisan attained the 
most esoteric level of color form-making (figs. 
73, 74, 75). 

It is well known that colors have dimensional 
qualities. Warm colors such as red, orange, and 
yellow are active and advance; cool colors such 
as green, blue, and violet are passive and recede. 
With this principle, a series of primary, secondary, 
and tertiary planes, relating to background, 
patterns, and highlights, develops. Traditionally, 
backgrounds tend to be of a single color or of 
analogous colors centered on blue, neighbored by 
blue-greens and blue-violets. Moving toward the 
viewer, secondary levels, at times composed of 
many patterns, exhibit the complementary colors 
of their backgrounds. The primary dominance of 
the yellow range is characteristic of this level, but 
turquoise blue secondary patterns are also 
common. In the latter case, however, the yellow- 
orange levels always assume the primary 
emphasis. 

Highlights of white and light yellow blossoms 
or other motifs characterize the tertiary plane that 
appears nearest to the viewer. Inevitably these 
highlights belong to the most receding of the 
secondary pattern systems, thus creating a 
balanced visual depth. 

Colors exhibit an apparent relative size, light 
colors tending to expand, dark colors contracting. 
Yellow will appear as the largest of colors, 
followed by white, red, green, blue, and black. 
The judicious choice of small white or yellow 
blossoms in the tertiary levels, discussed previous- 
ly, attests to the traditional artist's awareness of 
this nuance of color usage. 

The laws of visual color mixture deal with 
simultaneous and successive color contrasts. If 
colors of strong contrast are presented in minute 
areas, they are diffused by the eye, resulting in 
visual aberrations. If red and green are runt 
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the result will be a muddy brown. It is therefore 
observed in the traditional “ weaving” of colors, 
whether in rugs or glazed faience, that opposite 
colors are juxtaposed in large areas and result in 
clean, vibrant visual mixtures; or, as is most often 
the case, analogous colors are interwoven in 
minute areas, creating distinct color sensations 
(fig. 76). 


73. Multi-color, Single Material 
a. Isfahan, Masjid-i-Sh&h, courtyard 
b. Isfahan, Masjid-i-Shaykh Lutfullah squinches 


74. Multi-color, Multi-material 
a. Isfahan, Masjid-i-Jami*, courtyard 
b. Isfahan, Madrasah-yi-Nimawar, detail of squinch 


75. From Jalal al-Din RGmi, Mathnawi, in Rumi, Poet and Mystic. 
p, 118, 


76. Isfahan, Masjid-i-Shaykh Lutfullah 

A distinct color sensation is created by the weaving of analogous 
colors in minute areas within the compartmentalized structure of 
the total surface. 
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Tis light makes color visible; at night 

Red, green and russet vanish from thy sight. 

So too the light by darkness is made known. 
All hid things by their contraries are shown. 

From the dark jungle as a tiger bright, 

Form from the viewless Spirit leaps to light. 
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The mist is raised up out of the sea, 

By command of “the Truth” it rains down on the desert. 
The sun's rays are shed down from the fourth heaven 
And are mingled with water. 

Then the heat strives to ascend on high, 

And when with these are joined earth and air. 

There comes forth the green and pleasant plant. 


77. From Mahmdd Shabistarl, Gu/shan-i-raz, p. 50. 
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Matter 


The traditional concept of matter differs pro- 
foundly from the view held in the modern world. 
It is not that matter itself has changed; rather, 
man’s ability to perceive it in depth has been 
diminished. Matter in the traditional view is the 
passive complement of the Intellect and, without 
the Act or Word, would not possess any existence 
at all. Without the Logos, corporeal existence 
would never be actualized and therefore would be 
incapable of being grasped or perceived. Form 
infused with matter, with the help of the 
intellect, brings bodies into being and makes 
possible material existence as man knows it. 
Once passive matter, through the Logos, receives 
form and becomes a body, it then possesses 
length, breadth, and height by which it is 
physically measured; inwardly it possesses that 
essence which links it with its Vertical Cause. 

Several cosmological schemes or different 
orders of material existence have been described 
in traditional sources. According to the scheme 
given by Ibn‘ Arabi, matter possesses five 
meanings, which in descending order are 
spiritual matter, intelligence, soul, celestial 
matter, and corporeal matter. The Logos or 
Spirit is present as an active aspect in all five 
states but, as one descends towards the earthly 
realm of being, the active Spirit becomes ever 
more hidden and inward so that in the realm of 
spiritual matter it is most manifest and in the 
realm of corporeal matter most hidden. 

According to the well-known Sufi doctrine,* 
God manifests Himself through the cosmos by 
means of the Breath of the Compassionate 
(Nafas al-Rahmdn). 
The Breath of the Compassionate is the substance in 
which flower all forms of materia! and spiritual being... . 
Physical bodies are manifested in the material cosmos 
when the Breath penetrates the material substance 
which is the receptacle of the corporeal form.* 

The descending order of material existence has 
been correlated with the astronomical spheres in 
such a way that corporeal matter corresponds to 


O rthematiepes the sublunar regions. In this region 
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all bodies are comprised of the four elements 
(arkan),° combined in different proportions to 
form the metals and minerals, plants, animals, and 
man and including the matter of artifacts created 
by man. The traditional sciences seek to under- 
stand and realize the inner essence of all things. 
Those traditional sciences such as alchemy, 
which are concerned with the corporeal world, 
make use of the knowledge of a material order in 
order to gain the inner knowledge of things. 


Fire, Air, Water, and Earth 
The primary and most general qualities by which 
corporeal matter is revealed in the sublunar 
world are symbolized by the four elements—fire, 
air, water, and earth (fig. 77). These elements 
proceed from ether and are, in a sense, its con- 
solidation, containing inwardly the natural 
qualities of hotness, coldness, wetness and 
dryness, in pairs, as active agents within all 
corporeal matter.” The elements are four , pe 
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mental conditions of matter, four modes of 
manifestation of qualitative significance. Every 
jism or body consists of all four manifestations 
although only one predominates. The traditional 
element earth, for example, is not earth in the 
usual sense; it is, rather, a body upon which man 
walks, in which the element earth predominates. 
The reality of material bodies is not exhausted by 
the exterior alone, rather all bodies possess an 
inner essence which is related to the Logos or the 
Spirit, and are so many consolidations of the 
Breath of the Compassionate. 

According to traditional cosmology, fire is hot 
and dry.® By its ability to mature, rarefy, redefine, 
and intermingle, fire brings all things into 
harmony. Heat and light are the aspects of fire 
most important for architecture. In Iran, a country 
of intense sunlight, light has always been en- 
visaged as the foremost aspect of fire.® For this 
reason, many cosmologies have been developed 
in Sle the sun symbolizes the deity and its 
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illumination, the means whereby all things in 
creation are brought into existence. There is a 
triadic relationship in some philosophical schools 
which sees the sun as the symbol of the Intellect 
or Spirit, gold as its microcosmic counterpart, 
more “ material” in the sense of body, and fire as 
soul which moves between these two poles.*° 
Light in its undifferentiated state represents the 
universal order and is polarized into the seven 
symbolic colors which represent its individual 
aspects. 

Air is the most direct manifestation of ether, the 
vehicle of light, exhibiting the qualities of heat 
and humidity (fig. 78). Its effect is to render 
things lighter, to rarefy, to make soft, giving matter 
the ability to rise. It is hot, like fire, but not arid, 
incorporating the attributes of wetness, expan- 
sion, and solubility. 

In nature the most direct manifestation of air is 
wind; in the life of man this element is mani- 
fested in-his invocations, his speech, and his 
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prayers. These manifestations correspond on their 
own level to the Breath of the Compassionate, 
whose role in the cosmogonic scheme was 
mentioned above. The abundant roofscape forms 
—wind-catchers, wind towers and perforated 
domes—are architectural forms corresponding to 
the motion of air as wind (fig. 79). Water, cold 
and wet, is symbolically the Giver of Life, who is 
Merciful in the sending down of rain, the element 
that purifies and returns life to its primordial state. 
In Islam water also symbolizes the descent of 
revelation (fig. 80) ; in ablution through water, 
the Moslem is symbolically reintegrated into his 
primordial state.*? Water lends itself to dispersion 
and assumes any shape temporarily, allowing 
matter, as water, to be molded and spread out. 
Given the climatic conditions of Iran, water 
plays a vital role in attracting forms of life and 
people around it, thereby becoming like a magnet 
which polarizes space. Cities gravitate toward 


mountains, seeking the life-generating nt 


79 


As a parable, creation is similar to ice, 78. 


And it is Thou who art in it the water gushing forth. 


/ce is not, if we realize it, other than its water, d 
e 


f. 
79. 


And it is not in this condition but for contingent laws. 


But the ice will melt away, its condition will dissolve; 


@ 


The liquid state will be at length established in fact. b 


° 


These contrasts are unified in one beauty: 
a 
/t is init that they are annihilated; and it is from them e 


f 
that it radiates. 


80. From “Abd al-Karim al-Jili, A/-/nsén al-kdmil. in Nast. Science 
and Civilization in Isiam, p. 341 
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The Concept of Light in Architecture 

. Kashan, light-catchers in bazaar roofscape 

. Kerman, bathhouse oculus 

Kashan, Caravanserai, transition space 

Kerman, Hajji Karim, bathhouse interior 

Kashan, Masjid-i-Agh&, door detail 

Isfahan, Masjid-i-Shaykh Lutfullah, sanctuary space 


Systems of Air Movement 
Bandar Abbas. parapet perforation 

. Kashan, clay water-cooling jug 

. Isfahan, Masjid-i-Jami‘, perforated dome 
Kashan, Borrugerdi House, roof ventilators 
Kerman, cityscape showing wind towers 
Kashan, Madrasah-yi-Sultani, wind towers 
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water hidden as a treasure within them. Linear 
patterns of settlements align with the paths of 
qanats, wadies, and streams. The dependent 
spaces within a courtyard focus on the central 
pools, whose full, brimming, emerald-green 
surfaces reflect the divine mercy (fig. 81) 
Earth, cold and dry, is dense, passive, heavy— 
the focus where the descending and ascending 
orders meet (fig. 82). Its symbol in geometry is the 
cube; in nature it is the cosmic mountain.'? The 
mountain symbol, an ancient form found on the 
Iranian plateau, crystallizes man’s view of the 
world and the element “ earth” as the locus of the 
generation of life. In the Islamic perspective all 
four elements and their combination form the 
three kingdoms (metal and mineral, animal, and 
plant) which are manifested on earth, and which, 
together with the hierarchy of creatures, are 
symbolized by the cosmic mountain, Mount Oaf. 
The cosmic mountain surrounds all of the earth 
and in it lies the Fountain of. Life. Within 3 
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mountain also lie hidden all the “treasures” 
protected by the dragon; gold and other precious 
minerals lie deep in the mountain, symbolizing 
the “hidden gold” which lies buried within the 
breast of man, while the dragon symbolizes the 
carnal soul (nafs a/-ammdrah) which must be 
slain in order for the treasure to be reached. 
Acknowledging man’s reverence for the hidden 
qualities of earth itself are the daily prayers in 
which man’s forehead touches the earth (often 
represented by the muhr).*% 

The elements are symbols of life-generating 
forces both passive and active. The manifestations 
of the elements correspond to heat-light, wind, 
rain, and mountains—the symbolic means through 
which the soul may be freed in order to ascend to 
its metacosmic origins. Use of the four elements 
in the artifacts of man is essential and provides 
profound points of reference for his ultimate 
reintegration. 
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81. The Concept of Water 
a. Kashan, water cister 
b. Kashan, access to 







cistern along bazaar route 
Isfahan, Masjid-i-S ” 
Darb Yalon, mirror poo 
Bagh-i-Fin 
Bagh.-i-Fin, de 


d. Kashan 
e. Kash 
f. Kashan 








am of hydraulics 
ail of fountain 
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83. The Wheel and the Elements 
The cross inscribed in a circle w @ regarded as the key 


e diagram of the 
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The body is like the earth, the bones like mountains, 

the brain like mines, the belly like the sea, the intestine 
like rivers, the nerves like brooks, the flesh like dust and 
mud. The hair on the body is like plants, the places 
where hair grows like fertile land and where there is no 
growth like saline soil. From its face to its feet. the body 
is like a populated state, its back like desolate regions, 
its front like the east, back the west, right the south, left 
the north. Its breath is like the wind, words like thunder, 
sounds like thunderbolts. /ts laughter is like the light of 
noon, its tears like rain, its sadness like the darkness of 
night, and its sleep is like death as its awakening is like 
life. The days of its childhood are like spring, youth like 
summer, maturity like autumn, and old age like winter. 
/ts motions and acts are like motions of stars and their 
rotation. Its birth and presence are like the rising of the 


stars and its death and absence like their setting. 
82 





Table 3: 

Miniatures 

(Mineral 

Pigments) 
Red Cinnibar 
Yellow Orpiment 
Green Verdiaris 
Blue Lapis lazuli 
Black Graphite 
Sandalwood Clay 
White (Lead) 
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Tiles 
(Metal 
Glazes) 


Gold oxide 


Lead oxide 


Copper oxide 


Cobalt or 
copper oxide, 
depending on 
tone 


Manganese 


Manganese 
and lead 
oxide 


Lead 


Color and Minerals, Metals and Plants 


Carpets 
(Plant 
Oyes) 


Madder 


Rind of 
pomegranate 


Indigo and 
rind of 
pomegranate 


Indigo 


Natural tone 
of wool 


Natural tone 
or sumac 


Natural tone 
or bleached 
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Metals and Minerals 

In the world of nature, the first form that the 
elements take is that of minerals and metals 
(see table 3). The traditional science especially 
concerned with this domain of corporeal matter is 
alchemy.** In traditional alchemical texts, the 
minerals are divided into three groups: “ spirits,” 
or minerals which readily volatilize by fire (sulfur, 
arsenic, mercury, ammonia, and camphor) ; 
“metallic bodies,” which may be hammered, 
becoming lustrous and producing a sound (lead, 
tin, gold, silver, copper, iron, and Chinese iron) ; 
“bodies,” or mineral substances,” which cannot 
be hammered but can be pulverized.** 

The science of alchemy is the traditional science 
dealing with earthly substances and is concerned 
with the transformation of the seven metals with 
the help of the philosophers’ stone, which 
symbolizes the presence of the Spirit in nature.*® 
The world of symbols provides the vehicle for the 
expression of the stages of this process. The 
fundamental law governing the application of 
symbolism to this domain is: “that which is 
lowest symbolizes that which is highest.” *7 
Through the processes involving the lowest 
realm of existence, the material, man becomes 
involved in the creative process leading to the 
highest level of existence. The major subject of 
alchemy is, of course, metals. But metals are 
composed of the four elements, which not only 
exist on the surface of the earth in various com- 
binations as minerals but are also arranged 
hierarchically between the earth and the heavens; 
therefore it is these elements that provide the 
qualitative bridge between the terrestial world and 
the planets. 

The elements in turn are composed of the 
natural qualities of hotness, dryness, wetness 
and coldness, each of which they contain in pairs 
(fig. 83). These natural qualities are everywhere 
present on earth and it is through them that we 
understand the relationship between the different 
Slements and their compounds. 
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Mercury 
Cold 
(contraction) 
Dry 
(fixation) Sulphur 
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/n the view of the wise, Heaven is man and Earth 

woman: Earth fosters what Heaven /ets fall. 
When Earth lacks heat, Heaven sends it; when she has 
lost her freshness and moisture, Heaven restores it. 
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Heaven goes on his rounds, like a husband forag 





his wife’s sake 
And Earth 


births and suckling that which 
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busy with housewiferies 
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Unless these twain taste pleasure from one another, why 


are they creeping together like sweethearts ? 





Without the Earth. how should flower and tree blossom? 





What, then, would Heaven's water and | 
produce? 


As God | 





9ut desire in man and woman to the end that 
the world should be preserved by their union, 

So hath He implanted in every part of existence the 
desire for another part. 

Day and | 


one purpose, 


it are enemies outwardly: yet both serve 





Wet 


(solution) 


Each in love with the other for the sake of per 





their mutual work 


Without Night, the nature of Man would rec 





income, so, there uld be nothing for day to 





spend. 
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And this Tranquility becomes such that 


On Annihilation 


n desires to keep it off from himsel cannot de 


if man de S 





. Then man reaches such a stage that whenever he 





likes, he gives up the bod es to the world of 
(Divine) Majesty; and his ascents reach the high 





he can do so 





spheres. And whenever he likes or desire 





whenever he looks at himself he becomes 


happy. 


because he discerns the radiance of God's light falling 
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ur method is a method of alchemy. It is a question of 





drawing out the subtle organism of light, for over it is 
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The Emerald Tablet 

1. In truth certainly and without doubt, whatever is 
below is like that which is above, and whatever is 
above is like that which is below, to accomplish 
the miracles of one thing. 

2. Just as all things proceed from One alone by medita- 
tion on One alone, so also they are born from this 
one thing by adaptation. 

3. Its father is the sun and its mother is the moon. The 
wind has borne it in its body. Its nurse is the earth. 

4. It ts the father of every miraculous work in the whole 
world. 

&. Its power is perfect if it is converted into earth. 

6. Separate the earth from the fire and the subtle from 
the gross, softly and with great prudence. 

7. It rises from earth to heaven and comes down again 
from heaven to earth, and thus acquires the power 
of the realities above and the realities below. In this 
way you will acquire the glory of the whole world. 
and the darkness will leave you. 

8. This is the power of all powers. for it conquers every- 
thing subtle and penetrates everything solid. 

9. Thus the little world is created according to the 
prototype of the great world. 

10. From this and in this way, marvelous applications 
are made. 

17. For this reason | am called Hermes Trismegistos, for 
/ possess the three parts of wisdom of the whole 
world. 


12. Perfect is what | have said of the work of the sun. 
88 
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In each body the hot and dry aspect comple- 
ments the cold and wet. In this marriage of 
opposites the product is not reducible to one or 
the other but is a synthesis of these opposing 
qualities, like the yin and yang whose symbol 
reveals how each retains the complement of the 
other inwardly (fig. 84). Moreover the hot-dry, 
cold-wet natures are related to the four processes 
of expansion, contraction, fixation, solution (fig. 
85). Because of the correspondence existing 
between all cosmic levels, processes such as 
expansion-contraction also concern the soul 
(fig. 86). Once integrated, the elements reach an 
equilibrium in which these opposing tendencies 
are harmonized in a state resembling that of an 
integrated soul which dominates over all of its 
psychic forces (fig. 87). 

Alchemy, like true art, imitates “ nature in her 
mode of operation.” Acting in unison with 
Nature, considered as a universal cosmic power, 
the alchemist is able to awaken from his sleep. As 
he begins to transform the matter at hand, he is 
able to integrate his own level of existence and, 
by analogy, all the levels of cosmic existence 
within himself. The stages of this process are 
alluded to in the famous Hermetic sayings, 
“Nature disports itself with Nature” and 
“Nature contains Nature.” In the final stage. 

“ Nature can surmount Nature “—a higher 
synthesis is achieved (fig. 88).*® 

The traditional alchemist, as he works with 
material objects, is the one who helps nature to 
breathe the Divine Presence and thereby to be 
purified. For the artisan who is closely related in 
his world view to the alchemist, every process 
which ennobles matter and integrates it into its 
Spiritual prototype makes that matter a more 
direct and intelligible symbol of the spiritual 
world.*9 

The world of symbols, as revealed or innate 
signs of the Creator, provides the common 
denominator that enables the architect to link the 
varied and at times contradictory architectural 


components into a harmonious totality. Symbols 
form an important chapter in the morphology of 
architectural components as reflections of arche- 
types manifested generically in " temporal forms”; 
these forms are subsequently crystallized or 
frozen in time by man, creating conceptual 
fluidity for the earthly realization of archetypes. 
The following chapter will discuss the more out- 
standing component forms of the architecture of 
Islamic Iran. 


84. Yin-Yang 

The best symbol for the couple Sulphur-Mercury is the Chinese 
device Yin- Yang, with the black pole in the white vortex and the 
white pole in the black vortex, as an indication that the passive is 
present in the active. and the active in the passive, just as man 
contains the nature of woman and woman the nature of man, 
(This has not merely a psychological, but siso and above all an 
ontological basis.) 
(T. Burckhardt, Alchemy, p. 124.) 


85. Expansion-contraction 

The relationship of sulphur and mercury. the active and passive 
principles of alchemy, are shown in their relationship to the four 
natural qualities, 


86. From Jalal al-Din Rami, Mathnawi, in Rumi, Poet and Mystic. 
p. 122, 


87a. From Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi, Sefir-i-simurgh (twelfth 
century}, in O. Spies, Three Treatises on Mysticism. pp, 30-38. 


87b. Shaykh Najm al-Din Kubrd (twelfth century}, describing the 
mystic’s journey. From Henri Corbin, Physiologie de |‘Homme de 
Jumiére dans ie Soutisme Iranien, p. 200. 


88. The earliest mention of this tablet is to be found in an eighth- 
century text by J&bir ibn Hayydn, This version is from Titus 
Burckhardt, Alchemy, pp. 196-97, 
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The 
Concept of 
Traditional 
Forms 


The realization of concepts follows the arc of 
descent from the world of similitudes to the 
temporal world (table 4). Eternal archetypes of 
spiritual and celestial qualities are reflected 
through temporal forms manifesting vital, yet 
mortal, tendencies which are crystallized into 
transient styles representing physical and indivi- 
dual limitations. Temporal forms, therefore, serve 
as a bridge between the qualitative, abstract world 
of the imagination and the quantitative artifacts 
of man. Within this interim dimension, concepts 
take shape, but not measure. The idea of dome, 
for example, does not specifically recall any 
quantifiable aspects of size, material, or technique. 
Its symbolic form alone conveys its qualitative 
aspects. Similarly, garden, courtyard, socle, 
porch, gateway, room, and even minaret are 
symbolic generic forms, each capable of many 
means of physical realization, 

These outstanding generic forms constitute the 
fundamental building blocks of traditional archi- 
tecture. Although individually, they contain both 
active and passive qualities, they would remain 
essentially static entities were they not viewed 
within a total system of relationships. The system 
of positive space continuity provides a hierarchy 
of relationships that allows the correct coming 
together of forms. As such, individual forms 
coalesce in totalities that are vital and varied, yet 
related in rhythm. Mosque, college, caravanserai, 
and courtyard house are some of the traditional 
rhythmic syntheses of generic forms associated 
with specific functions. Their relation to one 
another is one of similitude and rhythm. 

The study of generic forms can serve multiple 
purposes. From it a glossary of architectural 
forms evolves that can serve as guides to the 
understanding of past works. The historic 
“residue that certain forms manifest reflects 
their origins and indicates their appropriate usage: 
at the same time, it fortifies their inherent sym- 

- bolism. The ancient nomadic “ mil,” for example, 
marking reference points in space for the wander- 


Origa &ryansrstill stands in space as the minaret 
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Table 4: Traditional Forms 
Archetype Form Style 
1, The Recapitula- Garden (Bagh) Bagh-i-Fin 


tion of Paradise Courtyard (Hayat) 
2. Sacred Mountain Socle (Takht) 


Madrasah-yi-Nimawar 
Takht-i-Jamshid 


(Persepolis) 
3. Transition—the (ivan) Masjid-i-Jami‘, 
Way Porch (7alar) Chilil Sutan 
Sanctuary Portal 
4, Hierarchic De- Gateway ‘Ali apa 
marcation (of (Oarvézah) 
time and space) 
5. Multiplicity Room (74q) Madrasah-yi-Nimawar 
6. Unity Sphere Masjid-i-Jami‘, 
Dome (Gunbad) North Dome 
Chamber 
7. Reintegration Chahér Taq Sasanian Chahar Tag 


Masjid-i-Shah main 
sanctuary chamber 


8. Ontological Axis Column (Mil) Manar-i-‘Ali 


Minaret 


that marks the ontological axis and the Vertical 
Cause for the Moslem. 

Generic forms allow detailed appraisals of the 
relative success of past, present, and future works. 
Some combinations, by virtue of their enlightened 
realizations, have resulted in masterpieces, while 
others, lacking this insight, appear incomplete, 
out of balance, but rarely wholly unsatisfactory. 

It is a testament to the validity of the traditional 
system of forms and relationships that very few 
buildings or urban spaces exist which manifest 
poor design resolutions. The most positive aspect 
of the study of forms, however, is the potential 
generation of new syntheses, manifesting tradi- 
tional foundations. 


Garden 

The architectural conception of garden reflects 
the “sense of place” (makan), the garden being 
viewed as a defined space encompassing within 
itself a total reflection of the cosmos.* This con- 
cept, which fosters order and harmony, may be 
manifested to the senses through numbers, 
geometry, color, and matter: at the same time, it 
reflects for the intellect, the essence, the hidden 
dimension, latent in positive space. Bagh, 
garden, as a manifestation of the centrifugally 
oriented form of the macrocosm (fig. 15), the 
Manifest: and courtyard, hayat, as a manifestation 
of the centripetally oriented form of the micro- 
cosm (fig. 16), the Hidden, may be viewed as 
mutually complementing and thereby completing 
aspects of “ place”’ (fig. 89). 

The garden concept in Iran had already reached 
a high level of development by the Achaemenid 
period (500~300 s.c.), when gardens were set 
out in precise compartments within overall 
symmetrical arrangements. The Sasanian paradise 
parks (4.0. 200-600) created magnificent garden 
plans of mandala designs with palace pavilions at 
the intersection of four avenues.? Here, as in the 
later city plan of Herat, the use of the chahdr bagh 
design and the mandala form merely extended an 
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microscale creations of the ancient Iranians, such 
as the fabled spring carpet of Khusraw II and the 
pavilioned structure of the Takht-i-Taqdis, set 
amidst a grove of trees; as well as the reiteration 
of the symbol of the sacred tree and the lotus 
motif throughout the wall decorations of the 
Achaemenid, Parthian, and Sasanian monu- 
ments, perpetuated the idea of the garden and 
man’s dependence upon nature, 

The idea of garden and courtyard, complements 
to the hot, arid plateau of Iran, remain as im- 
portant forms in the concept of paradise during 
the Islamic era. The garden conformed to the 
iconography of the ancient Iranian motif of the 
enclosure planted with trees surrounding a central 
pavilion. Royal garden plans invariably manifest 
this concept. The Safavid Hasht Bihisht, or garden 
of the Eight Paradises, quite literally recreates a 
dynamic paradise not only in its overall plan but 
in the very concept of its central pavilion. Here 
the attributes of the mandala are fully expounded, 
providing both a centrifugal movement outward 
into the paradise of nature and a centripetal 
motion inward, through its four porches, to the 
basin of water and the fountain, its spiritual 
center. Generating ripples of ever-expanding 
diameters, the effusion of the fountain recom- 
mences the cycle of conscious expansion and 
contraction. Parallel examples abound, each ex- 
hibiting a subtle development of the theme of 
man’s ultimate reintegration with the source 
through his encounter with nature. 

The open garden, however powerful its sym- 
bolism, is a supreme luxury that few can afford 
within the urbanized context.® The idea of the 
courtyard paralleled that of the open garden plan. 
The Achaemenid period provides examples of 
many courtyard dwellings, while the Parthian 
palace of Ashur, and the Sasanian palaces at 
FirGzabad and Sarwist&n indicate courtyard plans 
of great sophistication.* The courtyard plan, which 
generates a centripetal force, is a more feasible 
urban form, capable of providing that basic 
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This plan dominates the architectural activity of 
“place making” and within the Islamic period 
becomes the model of makan, unifying house with 
mosque, Caravanserai with college, the individual 
parts with the whole, This unity is achieved 
through the visual interaction of space, shape, 
and surface, complemented by their qualitative 
correspondences. Space, as the place of the 
“hidden treasure’ of the house, is enclosed by 
shape, just as in man the body encloses the 

soul which encompasses the Spirit.* Walls are 
thus a prerequisite for defining and isolating this 
sacred place within which the soul can be 
sensed and its spiritual quest fulfilled.” The inter- 
action of shape and surface must create a space 
that is totally at rest, devoid of tensions and 
conducive to contemplation. Such a solidified 
shape is to be found in the cube, a perfect form 
whose symbolic essence is stability, man, and the 
earthly paradise. Within this tranquil space, the 
placement of the traditional pool provides a 
center as a positive direction for the creative 
imagination. Thus the horizontal creation of man 
is linked to the Vertical Cause, and man’s 
recapitulation of paradise is complete. 


Socle 

The socle (takht) recreates the idea of a revered 
and elevated temporal place that, in its architec- 
tonic sense, manifests “mountain” (fig. 90). 
This essential feature of early Asian mythology 
appears on the Iranian plateau as early as the 
eighth century B.c. with wall decorations of a 
Urartean structure of Topkraka Kale depicting the 
“sacred mountain.”’* The universal acceptance of 
the mountain symbol is shown by its frequent 
appearance, under various forms, in the monu- 
ments of Iran for over twenty-five hundred years. 

In Achaemenid monuments, the mountain 
symbol plays a vital role, to the extent that in 
framing Takht-i-Jamshid (Persepolis), the 
mountain of Mercy (KGh-i-rahmat) not only 
situates the great platform in space, and provides 


for its carved, stone terraces and apadanas, but 
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ultimately inspires its central architectural decora- 
tion. Continuing in this tradition, Sasanian “ high 
places,” upon which the sacred fire burned, 
perpetuated the idea of socle as mountain, atop 
which the most sacred relics were situated. 

The concept of throne evokes similar connota- 
tions. Bas reliefs of Takht-i-Jamshid depict the 
Achaemenid royal throne supported by represen- 
tatives of the tributary nations, while the astral 
throne of the Sasanian monarch, Khusraw II, 
known as the Takht-i-Taqdis, was in fact a 
cosmogram. The square throne representing the 
mountain and thus earth itself, was covered by a 
dome representing the heavens. This tradition has 
been maintained down to the present peacock 
throne. which is essentially an elevated, rect- 
angular platform or socle. 

The integration of this traditional form into 
Islamic culture is noteworthy in that the form's 
architectural emphasis was reduced while its 
symbolism as royal throne was maintaine’ 
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Mosque and madrasah or college, are rarely raised 
upon a socle; instead, the equality of the hori- 
zontal plane is sought. The king, however, as the 
spiritual authority of Shi‘ite Iran, maintains his 
elevated position. Palace complexes are placed 
at the symbolic head of the city and normally at 
its highest elevation. In the Safavid Maydan-i- 
Sh&h, the royal gateway of ‘Ali-Qapi creates a 
socle for the royal porch placed above it which 
faces onto the great space of the maydan. In 
residential architecture the concept of socle is 
manifested in the sakd. Here the horizontal 
dimension is molded into planes of varying 
heights, creating broad plinths or sakd-hd, that 
are placed in alcoves or niches of rooms. Such 
places traditionally receive carpets purposely 
woven to their size, while the most prominent 
sakd-space assumes the place of honor known as 
the ’ place of the King.” 

This mountain symbol, then, remains within the 


+ O ( Te express a temporal place of honor. 


This place is manifested through the socle or the 
throne. A profound symbolic representation of 
this form is the stepped pyramid designs of the 
gilims of the nomadic tribes, whose essential 
temporal orientation in space is in relation to the 
mountain. 


Porch 

The porch may be viewed architecturally as 
space limited vertically by a roof and defined 
horizontally by points in space (see fig. 91). Its 
degree of spatial containment is in direct propor- 
tion to the horizontal transparency of its defining 
surfaces. The ta/ar and ivan, as two traditional 
concepts of porch, exhibit the limits of spatial 
definition. 

The development of the jvan, which has been 
traced from the Achaemenian apadana through 
the Parthian palaces of Hatra and Ashur, has been 
primarily associated with the Sasanian period, 
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customary. The T4q-i-Kisra and the palace at 
Firzabad are principal examples of this archi- 
tectural externalization of royal or divine might. 

The ta/ar, based as it is on a column-structure 
concept, appears in the Achaemenian period, 
while its use on royal palaces does not reappear 
in a significant way until the Safavid period. Its 
traditional use in residences, however, exhibits an 
unbroken history to the present day. 

The concept of porch as transition and of /van, 
in particular, as niche has had profound implica- 
tions throughout Islamic history.’ The /van is then 
the “way” or the transitional space between the 
temporal and terrestrial worlds.? Metaphysically, 
the ivan can be viewed as the locus of the soul 
moving between the garden or court, taken as 
spirit, and the room, seen as body. Its bisected 
form leaves it an incomplete form, capable of 
attaining completion only by uniting man to the 
Universal Spirit and thereby accomplishing the 
ivan's own reabsorption. 
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91. The Concept of Porch 


Gateway 

The traditional expression bab, when referring 
either to architecture or literature indicates a 
movement through defined space that occurs 
over a certain length of time (see fig. 92).* A gate- 
way of a city and a chapter of a book are both 
known as bab, being either the beginning or the 
end of a journey.? This fluid transfer of symbolic 
meaning, regardless of scale, is even extended to 
the “mouth” of a mountain pass, where bas 
reliefs announce the entrance into a distinct 
regional “ place” ;* gateways into cities have 
been likened to the orifices of the body; and the 
winter and summer solstices have been associated 
with the Gates of Heaven. 

The doorway is clearly viewed as a symbolic 
gesture, for, had it been purely a practical 
necessity, it would have never developed such 
elegance of form and design.* The concept of the 
Gates of Heaven, consequently, relates to the 
time le the sun enters either the ascending or 
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descending arc of its annual journey. The concept 
also establishes the idea of a terrestrial cycle 
through the sensible reality of a temporal, spatial 
event. 

The Islamic use of “doorway” developed in 
both exoteric and esoteric directions. Exoterically, 
it became the great ” High Gate” or Sublime 
Portal of the Safavid ‘Ali-OapG, physically mani- 
festing doorway with all the craftsmanship of the 
time.® Designs were generated by geometry and 
the theory of numbers while the execution was in 
wood, wood covered with metals, or wood inlaid 
with precious metals and fine-colored ivories.® 

At the same time the concept of door developed 
as an inspired symbol generated by purely esoteric 
needs and with an implied sense of passage.” 

The sanctuary portals of the Masjid-i-Shah 
exhibit such doorways. Here no physical door 
impedes the fluid movement of sight, soul, and 
form, and the impression of a definite passage 
from one space to another is felt.® 


Room 

The room is delimited by the six surfaces of the 
primary coordinate system (see fig. 93). In 
relation to the cosmogram of a mandala, a room 
may be considered as one of the peripheral 
squares through which a centripetal or centrifugal 
movement with regard to the center may occur. 
Within the hierarchy of spatial linkages, the room 
is, therefore, a space dependent on a primary 
space for its light, ventilation, and view, and 
dependent esoterically for the means by which its 
soul may seek expression. 

The location of openings in its enclosing sur- 
faces establishes the particular orientation and 
personality of a room’s space. Traditionally, the 
encounter of room with main space follows an 
axial linkage system composed of connection, 
transition, and culmination. This spatial system is 
fundamental to the concept of positive space 
continuity epitomized by the nodal space from 
which dependent spaces grow. The active quality 
of positive space infuses the room with a sense of 
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outward expansion that tends to balance the 
immobile and static quality of the basic cube” of 
room. 

Thus this carved, niched volume manifests the 
energy of expansive positive space. Each of the 
surfaces assumes a distinct purpose and displays 
a particular esoteric concept. The floor, as the 
earth, becomes a socle, providing the base upon 
which man and the microcosm stand; the walls 
become convoluted and concave, extending the 
imagination into the transcendent vertical 
dimension beyond the apparent limits of the room: 
while the roof encompasses this outward journey 
and returns the ascending arc of realization to- 
ward the temporal world once again. 

Viewed symbolically, the room depicts the 
“cube of man” and is related to the house as 
man is related to the family unit. Just as family 
life, with its concentric circles of privacy, is with- 
drawn from public view, so the courtyard house 
closes itself from the outside world, preserving the 
sanctity of the inner circle. Within the family, 
however, a series of communal relationships 
develops, symbolized by the central court from 
which the family’s spiritual direction is given and 
its personal identity is established. 


Minaret 

In the concept of minaret (fig. 94) we en- 
counter perhaps one of the most ancient of man’s 
architectural creations. Into its history enter the 
prehistoric sun monuments of the Stone Age and 
the pillars upon which were inscribed the codes 
and territorial boundaries of various cultures.* Of 
most direct influence on the development of the 
minaret in the territories of ancient Persia were the 
Indo-Aryan mil-ha used as symbols of ancestral 
pride and duty. These columns of wood are known 
to have served also as space markers or indicators 
of orientation. The word itself comes from the 
term mandrah, or mandar. Based on its philological 
meanings, “ place where fire burns,” or “light 
shines,” this term may indicate a relationship to 


example is found in Firizdbad, the Sasanian city, 
which has a circular mandala plan at whose very 
center stands a towering fire column, or atash-gah. 
The incorporation of the minaret into the Islamic 
tradition is, then, both a continuation and con- 
ceptual extension of an ancient symbol. Arche- 
typically, it reflects man’s ontological axis, the 
vertical and transcendent dimension which 
provides a spiritual depth or height to man’s 
otherwise " two-dimensional” material existence. 
Externally, it represents man, a defined form who 
alone among the creatures stands upright in the 
universe; internally, it recalls the soul of man 
yearning to return to its primordial place of origin. 


The minaret assumes the distinct physical shape 
of the mi/in Iran, differing significantly in this 
respect from the hollowed-tower or room-like 
minarets that evolved in the Arab countries. 

These positive vertical shapes serve as exoteric 
landmarks leading to significant esoteric places. 
In the total urban composition, these minarets 
stand as the vertical strokes of Arabic script, 
corresponding to the permanent transcendent 
essences of things, while the horizontal develop- 
ment of the city expresses the continuous, 
material creations of man linked in a total com- 
position that expresses Unity. This analogy can 
attain greater richness if the minaret is viewed as 
the number 1 related to the first letter of script, 
alif. Then, in the macroscale, a//f or mandr be- 
comes synonymous with the Creator and, in the 
microscale, with His reflection—man. 

The spacing, placement, and quantity of 
minarets incorporated in architectural designs may 
be studied through the concepts of symmetrical 
balance, spatial definition, and theory of numbers.? 
The historical movement of the minaret, from its 
isolated and solitary position toward the dome, 
may be viewed as a manifestation of reintegra- 
tion. The final bifurcation of the minaret into 
paired towers flanking the main portal arches and 
leading into the domed sanctuary chamber is a 
fealization of the balanced design of creation.* 
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tion designate the axial approach through the 
gateway to the ultimate unity, the dome. 


Dome 

-~ Throughout history, traditional civilizations have 
thought of the tent, house, tomb, or sanctuary as 
a symbol of the universe. The idea of the 
“cosmic house” evolved from associating the 
domelike ceilings of these structures with the 
heavens. It followed that as long as the spherical 
shape possessed real meaning for the traditional 
man, it was natural for him to transfer this mean- 
ing from one shape to another similar one. 
Consequently, the terms ‘’ cosmic tent,” “’ majestic 
parasol,” ‘cosmic egg.’ and “ heavenly bowl,” to 
give but a few, preserve an ancient memory and 
convey something of the ancestral beliefs and 
esoteric meanings associated with the dome 
(fig. 95).2 

In Iran, the Achaemenid kings, who introduced 
into the classical world the conception of a divine 
and universal ruler, often held their ceremonies in 
vast cosmic tents which, according to Hesychius, 
were called “heavens.” The pre-Islamic Arabs 
were known to have used the primitive gobba, 
which was to serve as the prototype of the tent 
form that the Prophet and his followers carried 
into battle. The Mongol tent-dwellers of central 
Asia brought this tradition to its culmination with 
the splendid dome-shaped tents of the Khans, 
each of which was fabled to hold more than a 
thousand people.*® 
Within Islamic culture, the dome (gunbad) 

maintains its ancient imagery while providing a 
vivid manifestation of fundamental Islamic cos- 
mogony. By means of symbolic transfer, the 
Islamic attributes of center, circle, and sphere* 
inherent in the dome are fully realized. A para- 
mount association that received great emphasis is 
the idea of the Spirit, which at once surrounds and 
pervades all being, much as a dome encompasses 
its enclosed space, and the vault of the sky 
embraces all creation.® The passage of this 
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from the vault apex, symbolizing Unity, is viewed 
as being downward and expansive; or as upward 
and contractive, toward Unity.® 

The dome is a shape of vital imagery. Next, it is 
an idea to be manifested through the possibilities 
of matter. In its nomadic origins it may have been 
similar to the domical structures of the Mongols 
that were made upon a round frame of wickers 
interlaced compactly and covered with white felt 
or hides.’ After sedentary man developed the 
wooden dome, masonry architecture of brick and 
stone began as an imitative act, reproducing the 
venerated forms which had formerly been con- 
structed of less permanent materials. The forma- 
tion of a domical architecture subsequently 
evolved as a symbolic expression through multiple 
structural systems. Ingenuity and proficiency 
developed in direct proportion to vault weight, 
indicating that the paramount criterion of beauty 
in domes was their apparent lightness, both 
materially and visually. What this suggests is that 
the “heavy” imitation may attain perfection only 
by reintegrating with the primordial lightness of 
the ‘cosmic tent” from which it sprang. 

Patterns and colors, both internal and external, 
can assist in this apparent lightness. They also 
reinforce the symbolic impact of shape. Cosmic 
wheels, or mandalas, burst upon domical surfaces 
like blossoms generated by the geometry of the 
circle. Colors, cool and subdued, extend the 
imagination of the intellect and appeal to the 
passions of the soul.* Much as the ancient 
Egyptian tombs and Babylonian palaces created 
Starry blue ceilings, or the Parthian judgment tents 
had ceilings covered with sapphire stones of sky- 
blue intensity, Islamic domes preserve and exalt 
the memory of the heavenly vault.® Its colors then 
prototypically become white, green, blue-green. 
turquoise, gold, or a neutral tone of tilework, 
brickwork, plaster and muted combinations of 
these. Archetypically, the dome in all its mani- 
festations is the locus of the Divine Throne, 
passive to the intellect, maternal in gender, 
sublimely timeless in form. 
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Chahar Taq 

The place of worship of the sacred fire, the 
chahar taq (fig. 96) has existed in the Iranian 
plateau since mythical times. The particular form 
of this structure has undergone no significant 
change since then. Its metamorphic constancy is a 
testament to its primordial validity, and it remains 
today as the most powerful integration of tradi- 
tional forms and symbols put together by man. 

In shape, it is a dome resting on a square of 
four arches. In plan, it is a mandala. Its best 
antique remains are to be found in the Sasanian 
cult temples, in the center of which burned the 
symbolic fire; or in the royal throne chambers 
such as the Takht-i-Taqdis; and perhaps, best of 
all, in the analogous chahar bagh plans of the 
Sasanian paradise parks. In all three examples the 
common element is the idea of mandala as 
cosmogram. 

As a traditional concept of great profundity, the 
chahar taq was incorporated into the world of 
Islamic forms where it reassumed its former pre- 
eminence. Viewed through Islamic esotericism, it 
becomes and remains today the architectural 
manifestation of reintegration and of creation 
itself. In its forms, it embodies the most basic 
resolution of the square and the circle. 

The cubical volume of the base, viewed as man, 
earth, or the earthly paradise, is the supreme 
symbol of immobility and the most externalized 
manifestation of the Creator. By its four pillars it 
evokes the four elements, the four directions, the 
four winds, the four seasons, and the four colors.* 
In short, it presents to the imagination those basic 
and, apparently, most stable aspects of temporal 
life. 

Superimposed upon this rectangular space is 
the circular or spherical dome, representing the 
world of pure quality. Symbolizing the lightness 
and total mobility of the Spirit, it is a form that 
has no beginning and no end. Its sole point of 
reference is its center, through which develops the 
metaphysical axis that links it with the axis of the 





unites the two forms qualitatively, and the trans- 
formation of the circle into the square represents a 
quantitative unification. The latter is the symbolic 
reintegration of the earthly square into the circle 
of the Heavenly Jerusalem. 

Within the space that witnesses this resolution 
and echoes to the cosmic rhythm of the trans- 
formation, the Islamic architect places his point 
of emphasis. In the chahar-tag mosque,’ this point 
is the mihrab, in the garden pavilion it is the 
central font, and in the mausoleum it is the tomb 
of a saint. Here, then, within the primordial forms 
of the circle and the square traditional man finds 
his spatial locus. The chahar taq shelters his place 
of spiritual birth, life, and death. 
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Synthesis of Forms 

The artifacts of man are crystallizations of 
temporal forms united through prescribed systems 
of relationships reflecting heavenly archetypes. 
Although all created works are similar in their 
basic intention, they differ in scale, material, 
technique, and quantitative function, the result of 
which are the various physical styles. Thus the 
conceptual synthesis that produces the Persian 
miniature, the garden carpet, arabesques in metal- 
craft, architecture, and the city follow analogous 
paths tempered only by the mode of expression 
and that which is to be expressed. The why of all 
creativity, its hidden aspect, remains eternally the 
same. 

The sum total of man’s created efforts is nowhere 
more explicitly manifested than in his settlements. 
Villages, towns, and cities, through the arrange- 
ment of distinct building types assembled from 
temporal forms, magnify these human artifacts 
through repetition, creating images on a super- 
human scale. Here, too, the world of similitudes 
guides the ultimate formation, the city taking form 
almost as though a shadow were coming into 
focus with the shape that cast it. 


City Form 

Within the ordered world view of the traditional 
society, man moves between his macrocosmic. 
conception of the universe and his microcosmic 
view of himself. His concept of “ city” lies midway 
between these two poles, incorporating the 
symbolic principles of both views. 

In the hierarchy of spatial conception or defini- 
tion, the city is a positive shape set within the 
basic coordinate system of space. Insofar as the 
cosmos is defined, so the city is defined, and so 
man is defined. All three scales are viewed 
separately and together as determined, persistent, 
complete, and perfect in their archetypical 
existence. 

The city, in its temporal existence, approaches 
its archetype by degrees: the significance of its 


conceptual achievement lies in its ability to 
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vide that essential sense of an ordered place in 
the universe. 

This order is often outwardly attained on the 
iranian plateau by the placement of city sites in 
the alluvial fans lying below mountain massifs 
that are over 3,000 meters high. Mountains not 
only catch life-generating snow; physically, they 
create those points of reference which dominate 
man’s terrestrial existence. An inward order is 
attained in cities by providing the inhabitants 
with a physical and psychical framework within 
which to exist. The conception of this framework 
is symbolically evolved through the image of man 
or the cosmos. Physically the city emulates man’s 
anatomical structure or the organization of the 
Zodiac." In particular, the idea of the three great 
divisions of the universe, as initially developed in 
the Hermetic tradition, is significantly evoked. 
Man, the city, and the cosmos are viewed as each 
being essentially composed of three parts, 
namely, the body, the soul, and the spirit? 

(figs. 15 and 16). Creation is conceived as a 
totality exhibiting a common structure and 

mutual principles of organization. The mani- 
festation and exposition of these qualities consti- 
tute an intrinsic design criteria of the city. The 
crystallization of these abstract thoughts develops 


through the conscious use of matter, space, shape. 


and the integration of symbols. 

The science of symbols, as revealed or innate 
signs of the Creator, forms an essential part of the 
metaphysical cognitive act and subsequently 
precipitates the metaphysical creative act. It is 
through the realization of the qualitative sig- 
nificances of space, matter, and all perceived 
objects or phenomena that the objective know- 
ledge and aesthetics of the traditional man 
develops. These things are independent of the 
individual and lie beyond his subjective 
appreciation or rejection. 


The body of man was constructed by the Creator like a 
city. [ts anatomical elements resemble stones, bricks, 


trunks of trees and metals which enter in the construction 


of Sle The body is composed of different parts and 
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consists of several biological systems like the quarters 
of a city and its buildings. The members and organs are 
connected by diverse joints like the streets with respect 
to the quarters? 


Not only is the body likened anatomically to the 
city and the cosmos but the parts of the body, as 
grouped numerically, are considered significant. 
The growth of the body, for example, is through 
seven means: attraction, sustenance, digestion, 
repulsion, nutrition, growth, and formation 
(imagination). These in turn correspond to seeing, 
hearing, touching, smelling, tasting, speech, and 
intelligence. Cosmologically, the body represents 
the seven visible planets. The number 4 is also 
important; the four elements correspond to the 
four parts of the body and the four gates of the 
city. Circular cities developed, with four gates in 
the four cardinal directions, or with eight gates, 
the “rose of the winds.” * The perfect city might 
have twelve gates corresponding to the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac or the twelve months of the 
year.® 

The development of Islamic principles to 
express unity through the organization of 
quantitative and qualitative space and shape in 
human settlements has assumed three observable 
systems of order-making: natural, geometric, and 
harmonic.® Each system is dependent upon the 
others, but does not preclude development in 
time for any of the systems—each can be 
discerned even today. They are three fundamental 
ways by which man shapes his environment. 
Natural order is developed by those closest to 
nature: the nomad and the villager. Geometric 
order relates to the system of man’s most ancient 
cities as a unity within a unity. Harmonic order 
creates multiplicity within unity, geometric 
shapes linked in natural patterns within the frame- 
work of a superconscious geometry. 
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97. Random Order 
Lahijan, typical house of the hot, humid region. 
(Photograph by Mitra Shombayati.) 
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Natural 
Order 


Natural or rhythmic order develops from man’s 
unconscious integration of cosmic laws. 
Mountains, ravines, river beds, or contours of the 
land all serve as natural boundaries within which 
man creates systems that show distinct random, 
linear, or cluster tendencies. 

The primordial symbolism of nature is an open 
book of the creation. Spiritual man has always 
sought nature as a means of better understanding 
the Creator. The shapes and spaces of nature, 
inasmuch as they are divine creations and 
symbols, are more primordial and more universal 
than anything man creates. The nomad and 
villager read these signs and use them to shape 
their environment. They view the universe as a 
positive space where all is change, and things of a 
permanent nature are never created by man. The 
nomad moves in space according to the rhythms 
of time. Settling twice a year in random patterns, 
as isolated stars or clusters, the various nomadic 
tribes have in common the use of geometrically 
shaped tents arranged loosely in linear, crescent, 
or circular forms. Living close to the rhythms of 
nature, these nomads understand the im- 
permanence of all things and move or plant in 
harmony with the rhythm of time in space. 


Random Order 

Random order in rural Iran is most commonly 
found in the hot, humid regions. There, due to the 
interaction of land ownership patterns,” crop 
systems, and bioclimatic conditions, men have 
built isolated units that are like single stars or 
nebulas in the sky but that are connected by an 
overall pattern visible to one who has lived with 
the pattern for generations. 


[The] roof is the main element; this is emphasized by 
the umbrella-like cover thatched in rings. (Fig. 97.) 
The walls lose their usual role; and the boundary of the 
house is loosely defined by the shade-giving roof. 
Space can flow easily, and this fluid accessibility 
accounts for the pavilion-like arrangements in a 
spontaneous organic freedom.* 

, f} } 
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98 


This overall plan of arbitrary arrangements of 
individual dwellings has a uniform quality that 
forms a particular structure of unity that is 
infinitely extendible. 


Linear Order 

Patterns of linear order almost always follow 
the path of water, its flow determining the streets 
of the village (fig. 98).* The physical center of 
this settlement pattern becomes the water itself, 
and the choicest location is where the flow of 
water begins. Water, passing in and out of the 
courtyard houses, magnetizes the dwellings. This 
linear arrangement is perceptible with either 
surface or subsurface water channels.* The court- 
yard level of the houses relates directly to the 
water elevation; houses are, at times, put six or 
more meters into the ground in a search for 
water, thermal insulation, and a safe retreat from 


Ogle’ sands. 
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Cluster Order 

In the rural habitat of the open plains, the cluster 
form of order shows a far more vigorous and self- 
conscious mode of giving order to the human 
settlement (fig. 99). Depending on their geo- 
morphic location, two types of cluster forms are 
discernible. Those in the open plains have an 
external regularity within which an organic “ close 
packing” of units occurs; in semimountainous 
regions the forms accumulate organically, both 
externally and internally. 

The ga/‘ah or fortified village creates forms and 
spaces in rectangular layouts which contain court- 
yard houses, a central space, high peripheral 
walls, corner towers, and a single gateway (fig. 
100). Houses line the outer walls in a honeycomb 
of domed or vaulted building modules surround- 
ing a large central space. This space normally 
contains a low fenced or walled area reserved as a 
communal enclosure for the animals of the 
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A long. close contact with nature evolved solutions such 
as those of the Iranian village in the oasis of Varamin, 
where the village huddles together to leave the least 
surface to the scorching sun. The geometric minimum 

of the individual units 1s echoed in the total layout, 
bringing an appealing unity, and the closeness yields 
protection through mass. The thick walls tame and delay 
the thermal variations. The courtyards are shaded, 
providing cooling wells, and establish introvert dwelling 
units looking inward from the hostile environment.” 


Organic structures in semimountainous regions 
display similar bioclimatic adaptations (fig. 101). 
The shifting terrain, however, allows a greater 
variety of spaces, shapes, and relationships, 
which are nevertheless composed of very much 
the same elements as those of the fortified village 
type. Courtyard houses line pedestrian paths and 
ventilate central spaces for both people and 
animals. Due to colder climatic conditions, 
advantage is taken of the sloping sites to create 
split-level or two-story structures that allow the 
animals to be kept insulated from the cold 
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lower levels while the human habitation centers 
around a fireplace located on the top floor. Both 
concepts date back to Neolithic times, and their 
presence on the Iranian plateau has an almost 
continuous history.” 

Unity is apparent in the fortified village through 
the repetition of domed or vaulted forms sur- 
rounded by an outer wall. The more organic 
counterpart of this type achieves its unity through 
predominately flat, roofed cubes that step down 
hillsides, filling valleys as geomorphic extensions 
of the earth itself. 





98, Linear Order 
The village of Sehkunj near Kerman. 
(From P. W. English. City and Village in fran, p. 51.) 


99. Cluster Order 
Qal‘ah type in the plains near Isfahan. 


100. Cluster Order 
Qal‘ah type in the plains near Kerman 


101. Mashhad. cluster type of village of the semimountainous 
region, 
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Geometric 
Order 


The development from innate or unconscious 
systems of order to those based on geometry was 
a conscious process. The purity and perfection 
symbolized by geometric symmetry were con- 
trasted with the world of human imperfection in 
static compositions which gained vitality through 
the understood relationships of hierarchically 
placed symbols. Totally new cities were pre- 
requisite to this order, and were built on either 
virgin or ancient sites. Cities became the abstract 
manifestations of man’s world view, spread large 
upon the surface of the earth; they expressed his 
will for domination, his need for security, and his 
recognition of his ontological origins. In these 
cities, purely geometric plans generated strong 
lines that recognized no earthly deterrent. If the 
terrain made the execution of a perfect circle 
difficult, so much greater was the sense of 
accomplishment once it was realized.! Regular 
geometric plans were generated from a center 
which, in the ancient Middle East, most often 
became the locus of the sacred mountain,? upon 
10: Tehciga antin: 71200 056.) pies ne Goma which stood the stele associated with the axis 
(From Ghirshmen, Tchoge Zanbil, vol. 1.) : mundi and the temple of the dieties. 

The earliest recorded urban settlements with 
such characteristics were those of the Sumerians, 
who flourished in Mesopotamia during the fourth 
millennium B.c. The city of Uruk (Warka),® built 
upon a natural tell (c. 3000 B.c.), was centered 
on a’ world mountain” or ziggurat, upon which 
stood the Appearance Temple, where the high 
priests communed with the gods. The dwellings 
of the populace surrounded the sacred center, 
seeking by this association both spiritual and 
physical security. Such concentrically organized 
cities are also evidenced on the Iranian plateau 
by the Elamite civilization, which constructed the 
monumental city and ziggurat of Tchoga Zanbil in 
1250 B.c. (fig. 102). These form-giving, 
geometrically organized cities incorporated the 
following concepts, which established the basis 
for subsequent urban settlements: a strong sense 
of center; elevation upon a great socle; contrast 

Orsimysoalé,firmaterial, and color with the surround- 
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103. Ecbatana (c. 715 8.¢.), schematic reconstruction from the 
accounts of Herodotus. 


104. Darabgird (Parthian). 
(Plan after Coste and Flandin.) 


105. Takht-i-Sulayman. occupied from the third millennium 8.c. 
to the fifteenth century A.D, 
(Photograph from Schmidt, Flights over Persia.) 


106. Firizibad (Sasanian city). 
(Photograph from Schmidt, Flights over Persia.) 


107. Herat (twentieth century A.D.). 
(Plan after P. W. English, “The Traditional City of Herat. Afghanistan.” paper for 
Princeton Conference on Urban Planning in the Near East, 1970.) 





ings of the center and the identification of these 
forms and relationships with cosmic laws. Con- 
centric cities inspired both circular and quad- 
rangular interpretations. 


Concentric Cities—Circular 

Circular concentric cities have been periodically 
encountered throughout the regions of the world 
and particularly on the Iranian plateau. The 
accounts of Herodotus of the Median city of 
Ecbatana, built in 715 B.c., illustrate some of the 
far-reaching implications of this city form 
(fig. 103). 
The city now known as Ecbatana was built, a place of 
great size and strength fortified by concentric walls, 
these so planned that each successive circle was higher 
than the one below it by the height of the battlements. 
The fact that it was built on a hill helped to bring about 
this effect, but still more was done by deliberate 
contrivance. The circles are seven in number, and the 
innermost contains the royal palace and treasury. The 
circuit of the outer wall is much the same in extent as at 
Athens. The battlements of the five outer rings are 
painted in different colors, the first white, the second 
black, the third crimson, the fourth blue, the fifth orange, 
the battlements of the two inner rings are plated with 
silver and gold respectively. These fortifications were to 
protect the king and his palace; the people had to build 
their houses outside the circuit of the walls* 


A hierarchical order of grades of purity is 
represented by the concentric walls and their 
respective colors, Commencing with white, the 
color of light, the gradation is toward purity; the 
central, golden wall is identifiable with the sun. 
For a people for whom, as Herodotus explains, 
the divine was represented by the whole circle of 
the heavens, the creation of Ecbatana was a 
microcosmic externalization of a macrocosmic 
conception. 

Built by order of Deioces, the first king of a 
united Media, Ecbatana witnessed the introduction 
of the royal ceremony, which had previously been 
suggested by the divisions of the ancient city of 
Sialk.* Admission to the king's presence became 
forbidden and a hierarchy of communion with 


i stablished. Other hierarchical relation- 
Digitized by Goose 


ships were manifested in administration, govern- 
ment, and in a general world view. 

The various nations governed each other, the Medes 
being the supreme authority and concerning themselves 
specially with their nearest neighbors; these in their turn 
ruling their neighbors, who were responsible for the 
next, and so on.® 


The Parthian cities of Darabgird (fig. 104), 
Takht-i-Sulayman (fig. 105), and Hatra, together 
with the Sasanian cities of Ctestiphon and 
Firdzabad (fig. 106), are further manifestations of 
the importance of cosmic circles to ancient 
civilizations. Attesting to the primordial potency 
of these symbolic plans is the fact that, throughout 
history, numerous substitutions have been made 
in them of various deities and symbols without 
reducing the basic efficacy of the concept. Thus 
the circular city of FirGzabad had at its center a 
fire tower, whereas Darabgird had a citadel, and 
the ancient Sumerians at Uruk had a temple of 
the gods. 


Concentric Cities—Quadrangular 

The quadrangular cosmic city developed subse- 
quently to the milesian concept of Greek cities 
expounded by Alexander the Great but did not 
achieve, in the Middle East, as widespread a 
usage as its circular counterpart. Herat, in present 
western Afghanistan, Nishapur, in Khorasan, and 
Ilvan-i-Kharka, in Khdzistan, represent significant 
orthogonal interpretations. The old city of Herat, 
founded by Alexander as one of the seventy 
Alexandrias, manifests, even today, its ancient 
four-quarter plan.” Nearly square geometrically and 
approximately one mile across, the city is 
traversed by two major throughfares oriented on 
north-south, east-west axes (fig. 107). These 
grand avenues commence at the four city gates 
and divide the city into four nearly equal 
quadrants, a chahar bagh concept. The strong 
symbolism of this plan follows ancient cosmo- 
graphic concepts embodied in the mandala, while 
the general identification of all these ancient 
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108. Baghdad (eighth century A.0.). 
(Plan atter €. Creswoll, Earfy Musiim Architecture.) 
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common linkage to the world of pure and constant 
forms. 


Baghdad—A Prototypical City 

The advent of Islam witnessed a profound 
extension of these ancient concepts. The 
magnificent city of Baghdad, built by the Caliph 
al-Mansur in A.p. 762, marked the zenith for 
geometric cities in the Middle East (fig. 108). 
More than 8,000 meters (6,000 cubits) in circum- 
ference, the city was enclosed by concentric brick 
walls at the center of which stood the medina, 
consisting of the palace of the caliph and the 
congregational mosque, or Masjid-i-Jami‘. The 
residential zone was situated between the main 
peripheral wall and the central palace area. Four 
covered entrance ways divided this zone into four 
equal quadrants, each containing twelve 
individually walled quarters. For its construction, 
professionals, craftsmen, and workers from the 
entire Islamic world were gathered. Their achieve- 
ment was the culmination of more than 3,700 
years of recorded development of the circular 
city. 

The primordial concepts of definition in time 
and space played central roles in the creation of 
the city of Baghdad. The definition of time was 
manifested by conscious selection of the site on 
August 1, 762, under the sign of Leo.® Space 
definition is strongly in evidence but must be 
considered in terms of the regional and city scale. 
A distinct regional sense of place was achieved by 
relating the city to the Euphrates River, thus 
locating it in geomorphic space. Subsequently, 
concentric circular walls defined the positive 
shape externally and delimited space internally. 

A purposeful direction was given to this defined 
space by penetrating the exterior walls by four 
gates directed towards the Gates of Heaven.® 

A positive centripetal motion toward the central 
medina provided the essential internal! direction of 
the city. This movement may be viewed analo- 
gously as the motion of soul towards the Spirit— 
the le treasure within the body. Conversely, 


viewing the symbolic geometry incorporated in 
the square plans of the medina, representing man 
and the Earthly Paradise, there is a centrifugal 
movement outward towards the all-encompassing 
circular walls, a movement corresponding to the 
spirit and the Heavenly Jerusalem.*° Further 
evidence of this inherent esoteric symbolism is 

to be found In the plan of the central palace, which 
is in the form of a mandala of nine squares. Thus 
within the rigid tranquility of axial composition 
the potential of endless cycles of motion was 
created. 

In the regions between eastern Asia Minor and 
southwest Iran, Baghdad at once represented the 
culmination of the ancient circular city and, 
perhaps, its termination. Although circular and 
quadrangular concentric plans have since been 
revealed on the Iranian plateau, no major city 
with these configurations ever developed. The 
persistence of the plans substantiates the potency 
of the geometric conception, even though, 
physically, such plans have been incapable of 
manifesting the perfection of the concentric 
dream. In its extreme geometric purity, this 
system of order-making approached archetypical 
excellence; it could, however, only house an ideal 
populace and exist only in an ideal state. This 
crystalline order developed within rigid limitations 
and created a working formula based on a prim- 
ordial conception, the security of beings, and the 
aesthetic strength of pure, concentric geometry. 
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109. The Concepts of Point and Line 
The center as a single point in space moves in time (a) and 
creates the line, or the tinear concept of the bazaar (b). 










Harmonic 
Order 


There have developed in Iran two poles of 
conscious architectonic expression. The more 
basic method achieves unity through a minimum 
vocabulary by the use of limited materials, colors, 
and shapes. It strives essentially to choose one 
form constructed of one material and, through 
repetition and elaboration of this form, to achieve 
an obvious unity (geometric order). Contrasting 
with this method is that of reaching unity through 
the maximum use of the architectonic vocabulary 
(harmonic order). It is in the nature of things that 
man moves between the complex and the simple; 
he analyzes and synthesizes. The contemplative 
mind conceives of unity in multiplicity, multiplicity 
within unity. Islamic lran has sought poetry in its 
exaltation of the concept of tawhid. Through 
harmonic order, it has reached a higher plateau of 
spiritual realization. 

Cities evolved from concepts which maintained 
the city walls that defined the cities’ positive 
shapes in space and their correspondence to 
cosmic laws. They maintained the concept of a 
center but a center as a single point in space 
that moves in time and creates the line, or the 
linear element of the bazaar (fig. 109). This re- 
orientation towards a moving point introduced a 
more vital planning concept which, even today, 
accepts growth and change as natural phenomena 
of existence, The paradoxes of constancy and 
change, of completeness within incompleteness, 
were here resolved much as in nature and her 
modes of operation. Cities and buildings, 
analogous to the forms of nature, appear com- 
plete and beautiful at every stage of their growth. 
As vital forms, they have within them the heritage 
of their past and the seeds of their potential 
future. 

Central to this system is the belief that man 
exists most wholesomely within a physical en- 
vironment that is analogous to him. The city, in its 
disposition, is thus thought to emulate the human 
anatomy which. by inverse analogy, relates to the 
cosmos. As a governing concept, this is one that 
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geometric elements developing from it, like cells 
in a body or leaves from the limbs of a tree. The 
bazaar traditionally begins at the palace precincts, 
which symbolize the spiritual head of the body, 
and grow cellularly in an apparent natural 

pattern in the direction of its symbolic heart— 

the Masjid-i-Jami‘—going on, then, to the open- 
ing of one of the city gates (fig. 110). As the 
bazaar grows, the vital backbone of the city 
evolves, and the pedestrian streets leading into the 
city’s body proper insert themselves as ribs. 
Within this structure and in proximity to the 
skeletal center, the vital organs of the city 
develop: bath houses, schools, caravanserais, 
granaries, bakeries, water cisterns, tea houses, and 
the numerous stores of the merchants and crafts- 
men. This structural form represents the religious, 
political, financial, and social integration of the 
traditional city 

The city walls and gates define and protect the 
volume of the body proper (fig. 111). In time, as 
the linear system of the bazaar grows, and the 
residential areas (mahall-ha) grow from the 
main spine, the old skin is shed and a new layer 
is created. The identity and boundaries of ma 
his city and his universe are once again 
established. 

But how are these diverse elements physically 
related and the unity within multiplicity achieved ? 
The primary continuity results from the concept of 
positive space exalted through the profound use 
of symmetry and rhythm. Within the positive 
shape of the total city, viewed as a three- 
dimensional mass, and following the previously 
described pattern of anatomical disposition, 
positive space carves out a hierarchy of negative, 
geometric volumes through which man moves 
(fig. 112). An interior architecture that preserves 
and is inseparable from the fabric of the cityscape 
is the intent. External shapes, such as minarets, 
exist as landmarks, bearing witne $s to significant 
internal spaces. The creative ac ot is | Pee concerned 
with objects in time than with the rhythmic c 
tinuity of space itself and the synthesis of 
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a, Kerman, city plan with bazaar route indicated in white 
2—hbazaar of Wakil, 3—Masjid-i-Jami , 4—the 
id city) 
b. ty plar itt ted in white (1 
} rs precinct, 2 Masjid -i-Maydar 
Sang. 4—Madrasah-yi-Sultani, 5—the walls of the old city) 


111. Kashan wall 
V of the old cit 
b. Detail of battlement 
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113, Kashan, segment of the bazaar, diagram of serial symmetry. 
a. Lettering denotes particular personality of each unit aligning 
the main bazaar route. 
b. Serial rhythm 
4,4,9...8 
os 


114, Kashan, segment of the bazaar, diagram of circular 
symmetry, ternary. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


a. aba aca ada efe aga hih aja aka 
\A VA WA WA A ANA 


b. circular rhythm, binary 
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115. Kashan, segment of the bazaar, diagram of combined 
circular and serial patterns. 
a. The tempo and therefore the musical (spatial) character of this 
particular “ movement” is created by the cumulative serial and 
circular rhythms encountered there in motion, 
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b, A“ movement” (such as the coppersmith’s bazaar) constitutes 
one of many within the total open-ended composition of a 
bazaar (see c). 
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and time.’ Harmonic order brings together these 
two concepts of space and time which appear to 
be opposed (like yellow and blue) but which 
inwardly contain one another and are therefore 
complements.? The synthesis is achieved through 
continuous space, defined by cyclically repeated 
geometric forms, cumulatively sensed through 
movement. Movement coalesces space and time 
into a unity that is infinitely extendible in space, 
yet finitely complete at any given point in time. 

Traditional architecture captures space through 
geometric forms. By symmetrically repeating the 
forms in serial or circular order, a moving archi- 
tecture is created that reads like a musical com- 
position. Serial or binary forms balance and 
succeed each other in an arithmetical proportion 
seen in the symmetry of the dependent spaces 
along the route of the bazaar (fig. 113). 

In the ternary or circular form, the dividing line 
that separates the two symmetrical halves is 
broadened into a connecting space (fig. 114). In 
the ternary system, the first and the third must be 
the same in order to follow the laws of symmetry. 
Two, the center dividing space, becomes an 
autonomous part which delays the desire for 
symmetrical completion. The repetition of one to 
three is not the main objective, but rather the fact 
that symmetry is fulfilled. The symmetry is 
achieved through a balance of total impressions. 
A courtyard space may be required to balance a 
domed sanctuary space, the fulcrum of which is 
the connecting fvdn. 

With the increase in the length of the movement 
system, the forms extend, and combinations of 
serial and circular symmetry become apparent. 
Dependent spaces of various sizes, such as a, b, 
c, d, a repeat themselves. The a, 6, c, d pattern is 
serial, and the repetition of a completes the 
circular symmetry. Or, taking dependent spaces 
as a and nodal spaces as b, a symmetrical pattern 
of a, 6, a, b, a combines binary and ternary, or 
serial and circular symmetrical forms (fig. 115). 

Not only is each unit, whether dependent space 
or nodal pace. designed according to geo- 
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116. Isfahan, oblique aerial view of the cityscape. 
(Photograph from Schmidt, Flights over Persia.) 


117. Isfahan, aerial view of the city. 
(Photograph from Schmidt. Flights over Persia.) 


118. The growth of Isfahan. 
a. pre-Seljuq, tenth century A.D. 
b. Seljuq, twelfth century A.D. 
c. Safavid, sixteenth century A.D. 


metrical laws, but their very placement together in 
symmetrical repetition continues the spatial flow. 

For the role of time in traditional architecture, 
one looks to the rhythm of the continuous system. 
Time, in this system, is the drawing of boundary 
lines that separate, and yet allow unbroken 
rhythmic flow, as with the waves upon the sea. 
One wave passes to another without succession, 
without interruption. Rhythm is seen in the 
revolution of celestial bodies, the outline of the 
dome of Shaykh Lutfullah Mosque, and the 
colonnade of the Maydan-i-Shah. Macro- 
cosmically and microcosmically, nature has dis- 
posed itself in rhythm. Rightly it has been said 
that rhythm is the manifestation of the reign of 
law throughout the universe.® 

Only through rhythm is one able to escape the 
prison of time. Nature is continual repetition, 
inspiring man to imitate her “in her mode of 
operation’ through an open-ended, continuous 
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Freedom of Boundaries 

Symmetry and rhythm are combined in motion, 
as in a wave.‘ The rhythm is time, its place is 
space, and its motion the soul moving between 
the two, making the city into a total fabric. The 
boundaries of the system which delimits space 
may be distributed regularly or irregularly, they 
may fill space in rapid succession or leave it empty 
for long periods of time, they may be crowded 
together or be spread thin, they may follow the 
pattern of space with certain variations or run 
contrary to it, creating secondary movement 
systems. This freedom of distribution and arrange- 
ment makes it possible for negative shapes 
(boundaries) to give the constant, basic form of 
this wave a changing, perpetually different 
profile. In accordance with the shape of the 
boundaries, the wave will display contours now 
soft, now rounded, now sharp, now jagged, will 
beat softly and calmly with ever-increasing im- 
sole playing with the wave by the bound- 
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aries, this shaping of the wave, the conjunction 
and opposition of two components, their mutual 
tension and continuous adjustment to each other, 
results in the architecture of harmonic order. It 
allows the breath to penetrate, the soul to flow. 
The encounter of time and space as simultane- 
ous theophanies makes for the totality which 
includes the One from which the multiple came. 
Separating space from time, blue from yellow, 
music from architecture, the spiral from the shell, 
the quality from quantity is to avoid the en- 
counter, to deny its existence, and thus to create 
conflict and incompleteness. Both exist simul- 
taneously in the Infinite. The traditional man does 
not avoid the encounter, he resolves it in his 
creation of continuity and simultaneous move- 
ment systems, architecturally creating total order. 


Isfahan 
Isfahan of the sixteenth century provides such 


rites FPBFR synthesis (fig. 116). Here, diverse 
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movement systems, generating their respective 
fields of gravity and consequently their own 
harmonic orders, are woven together in an overall 
pattern the complexity of which can only be 
compared to the great garden carpets of this 
same period (fig. 117). Distinct primary, secon- 
dary, and tertiary systems are discernible, while 
the points of intersection produce great urban 
“blossoms” at city, community, and neighbor- 
hood levels. A close examination will reveal the 
means by which these simultaneous movement 
systems and their interactions resulted in a 
complex unity that marks Safavid Isfahan as the 
outstanding example of harmonic order. 


The Primary Movement System—the Bazaar 
Commencing at the North Gate and moving 
south towards the Seljuq Maydan-i-Qadim (old 
square), the bazaar serves as the western bound- 
ary of what had been a great square that 
stretched from the existing Masjid-i-Jami‘ to the 
also existing Masjid-i-‘Ali to the southwest and 
was bounded on the southeast by a royal palace 
(fig. 118). Although the old square can still be 
traced,® it has been entirely built over, and no 
remains of the palace can be found at all. This 
Seljug city center was subsequently linked, by 
extension of the bazaar, to the Maydan-i-Shah, 
built in the sixteenth century, creating the primary 
movement system that in time grew still further, 
to the Zayandah River (the eternal river) (fig. 119). 
A strong movement under shade was created that 
stretched from the Khwaja Bridge on the southeast 
to the northern gateway, encompassing, in its 
course, the primary commercial, religious, and 
governmental activities of the city. The major 
nodal and dependent spaces of this system will be 
discussed in detail later in this chapter. 


The Secondary Movement System—the 
Residential Pathways 
The residential quarters are accessible through 
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119, The Bazaar of Isfahan, 
\ Twentieth Century 
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{This is the first complete drawing of 
the Isfahan bazaar, The drawing was 
made in 1969 after an architectural and 
photographic survey of aach of the 
structures along the bazaar route had 
been completed by the author wath the 
assistance of Mr. K. Batwahman.) 
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(fig. 120). Normally four to five meters wide, 
these pathways penetrate the encircling walls 
through gateways,® and subsequently disperse 
into two levels of lanes two and three meters in 
width. Constantly kept in shade by the high 
surrounding walls, these paths exist today as cool 
channels of pedestrian circulation even in the 
heat of the summer (fig. 121). Analogous to a leaf 
blade, the residential quarter is served by a 
disposition of “ veins” that sustain its tissue 
which, in return, regenerates the whole body. 
The venation arrangement, either pinnate or 
palmate, has been inappropriately described by 
some as maze-like and chaotic. The system is not 
orthogonal or concentric but emulates nature in 
its network of lanes, as in the venation of leaves 
or the nervations of the human body. Small 
bazaars, local mosques, shrines, and bath houses 
are to be found to this day in each quarter aligned 
to the main stem or petiole of the movement 
networks. The Chahar Bagh of Shah Abbas, 
commencing at the Allah Wardi Khan bridge on 
the south, may be viewed as a super pathway, 
lined with trees and containing water channels 
interspersed with fountains. Moving as it did in 
the periphery of the prosperous palace precincts 
and feeding its related elite residential areas, it 
also served as a ceremonial way (fig. 122). 


The Tertiary Movement System 

The availability of water has greatly affected 
cities located in the hot, arid, alluvial fan of the 
Iranian plateau. Settlements have sought loca- 
tions in proximity to rivers or, due to the scarcity 
of water, have been regionally placed in the 
optimum water-catchment basins where they 
have been fed by subterranean water systems. In 
all cases, water has been the prerequisite to life. 
Because of its importance, water has prompted 
religious laws governing its proper usage, served 
as an expression of social distinction, and 
assumed a critical position in the patterns of 
gyney Settlement. 









120, Isfahan. secondary movement system. the residential 
pathways. 


121. Isfahan, typical pathway 


122. Isfahan, view of the Chahar Bagh 
(From Coste and Flandin.) 
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Isfahan, because of the Zayandah River, sits in a 
vast, fertile region and is dominated by the Zargos 
mountain range, Subterranean water channels 
from these mountains supplement the river, 
bringing water from catchment areas at times 
more than ten miles away. Surfacing in the 
vicinity of the city, some channels supply a net- 
work of wadis that traverse the city in both east- 
west and north-south directions, while others 
move below grade, feeding vaulted under- 
ground water cisterns, bath houses, and large 
gardens. The intersections of these channels with 
other systems are significant points of encounter 
(fig. 123). 


Encounter Points 

The architectural expressions of enrichment at 
points of intersection have produced the 
memorable city nodes of Isfahan. The Maydan-i- 
Shah, the two bridges over the Zayandah River, 
and the Madrasah-yi-Madar Shah complex are all 
prime examples of the emphasis of urban en- 
counters. Secondary encounter points occur 
periodically at the chahar sd or crossroads of the 
bazaar; at a community takyah (a place for 
communal gathering) placed at the junction of 
residential pathways; at neighborhood “ places” 
where the entrance to a subterranean water cistern 
fosters a saqqa-khanah (an endowed place for the 
dispensing of water) ; possibly at the shrine of a 
saint; and, without exception, in all courtyard 
houses where the central fountain celebrates the 
life-generating water passing through its en- 
closure. 

The dynamic quality of the Maydan-i-Snah is 
as much determined by the judicious juxtaposi- 
tion of three activity systems as by the merits of 
its architectural solutions (fig. 124). The 
primary system of the bazaar, intersecting an 
important easterly water movement near the point 
of entry into the palace precincts, establishes a set 
of powerful conditions, the exaltation of which 
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the points of entry into the city of Isfahan across 
the Zayandah River are used as intersections in- 
vested with special potency. The Khwaju Bridge 
celebrates the city entrance, the river-crossing, 
and, as previously mentioned, the commencement 
of the bazaar, while focusing movement towards 
the distant dome of the Masjid-i-Shah and the 
next encounter-space awaiting the traveler (fig. 
125). By virtue of the bridge’s deep arcades and 
recessed niches, spaces of shade and tranquility 
are created in midstream of a scenic river. Here 
one may pause amid the cool, rushing water of 
the river that is, in part, retained by the lower 
bridge ramparts, allowing the bridge to serve yet 
another function—that of a dam controlling the 
flow of water. 

The Madrasah-yi- Madar Shah (Chahar Bagh 
School) complex creates a localized encounter 
point at the intersection of the main ceremonial 
avenue, the Chahar Bagh, and the tertiary move- 
Here water 
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passes under the Chahar Bagh. through the 
courtyard of the school, and into the caravanserai, 
stitching the three elements together. Parallel to 
the caravanserai is a small bazaar which allows 
merchants staying in the caravanserai to display 
their goods. Both caravanserai and bazaar came 
into being as endowments for the perpetuation of 
the school. 
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123. Isfahan, tertiary movement system of water. 
124. Isfahan, Maydan-i-Shah. 








— Sayed . Khwajd Bridge, sixteenth century A.D. 
bridge 


=sbns (fr een /AS Pope, A Survey of Per: Art. p. 1238) 
126. Isfahan, pian of the Madrasah-yi-Madar Shah, seventeenth 
ntury A.D, 
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The Bazaar as Synthesis 

It is appropriate to commence the study of the 
Isfahan bazaar with the Masjid-i-Jami‘, which 
represents the cumulative work of many genera- 
tions, in particular the work of the Seljuq period 
(fig. 127). In its totality, following nearly one 
thousand years of additive growth of the highest 
calibre, it stands as the outstanding creation of 
Seljug architecture and the fountainhead of 
Islamic architecture in Iran. 

The nodal space of the Masjid-i-Jami* com- 
mences with a gateway located to the southeast 
(fig. 128). A sequence of contrasting closed and 
open spaces creates an initial feeling of a 
restricted, essentially dark passage that terminates 
in a bright light (fig. 129). Adapting to the 
surroundings, the eye slowly discovers a forest of 
columns supporting canopies of decorated brick 
domes, each more wondrous than the other 
(fig. 130), The overwhelming earthy tones of the 
sculptured brick surfaces inundate the imagina- 
tion. When one comes into the court, the lingering 
sensations of the golden-hued transition are 
abruptly, yet pleasingly, complemented by the 
blue of the courtyard walls. Intense lapis lazuli in 
color, the culmination of this primary space 
sequence is a cube-like volume, while its carved, 
deeply recessed walls attest to the expansive 
power of a very apparent positive space (fig. 131). 

Rising from the barren brick paved floor are two 
low plinths, a circular lotus pool, and the central 
pool containing a chahar taq pavilion (fig. 132). 
The brick plinths, each with a sunken prayer 
niche oriented towards Mecca, are the places of 
outdoor prayer and therefore are elevated above 
the general pedestrian level. The lotus pool of 
twelve petals perpetuates the ancient symbolism 
of the sunflower. This traditional fertility symbol 
contains the life-qenerating water which, com- 
bined with the sun, creates the maximum 
potential for growth—an evident synthesis of 
symbolic concepts manifesting hope and 
perpetuity. 
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The central pavilion pool, when viewed within 
the totality of the courtyard, conforms to the 
ancient iconography of the recapitulation of 
paradise. The enclosing walls of single and 
multilevel arabesques and geometrical designs 
recreate the idea of the sacred grove that 
surrounds a central pavilion from which the four 
rivers emanate.” 

Turning towards the central mihrab, the direc- 
tion of prayer, one views the southwest /van 
flanked by two minarets and the great domed 
chamber of Nizam al-Mulk (fig. 133). The original 
square ivan and massive piers of the main cham- 
ber are believed to date from the Abbasid mosque 
of the tenth century,® while the mosaic faience of 
the ivan facade and interior are credited to the 
fifteenth-century restoration of Uzin Hasan. 
Drawn into its powerful cavelike opening, an 
important sequence of *‘ dependent space” 
modulations begins. The great portal literally 
steps down towards the sanctuary doorway in 
three giant strides of exposed brick squinches 
(fig. 134). No other sanctuary /van provides such 
a structured transition between the temporal 
world, symbolized by the cube of the courtyard 
and the terrestrial space of the domed sanctuary. 
The open doorway acts as a symbolic passage for 
space and man. 

Culminating the spatial movement, the great 
domed chamber exhibits an exposed brick cupola 
(taq) rising from a rich zone of transition, resting 
on massive, doubled pairs of plastered columns 
which are of an earlier construction. The 
sanctuary’s almost identical counterpart is to be 
found in the smaller and more complete northeast 
domed chamber built in the same period. Both 
spaces are essentially a chahar taq concept em- 
bodying the basic resolution of the square and the 
circle, Their relative excellence is determined by 
the creative use of this transformation. The smaller 
chamber manifests the Seljuq mastery of the 
rhythmic continuity of space, shape, and surface 
(fig. 135). Piers rise lightly from the square base, 
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133. Masjid-i-Jami*‘, view towards the southwest ivan. 
134. Masjid-i-Jami‘, vaulted van of main sanctuary. 


135. Masjid-i-Jami®, northeast dome chamber. 


136. Masjid-i-Jami‘, ceiling of northeast dome chamber, 
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137. Masjid-i-J4mi‘, vaulted space, northeast prayer hall 
138. Masjid-i-Jami‘, vaulted space, northeast prayer hall. 


139. The rich expression of the vocabulary of brick architecture as 
exhibited in the vaults of the Masjid-i-Jami‘, Isfahan (a—-1) 





arching gracefully at the zone of transition into an 
octagon from which subsequent arches blossom, 
defining a hexadecagon (fig. 136). These elements 
blend easily with the circular band of tall Kufic 
calligraphy, and it is through the Word that the 
ultimate reintegration with the heavenly dome 

of a cosmic pattern is finally achieved. 

Beyond the massive brick piers defining this 
space, a curious contrast of light and shade 
amidst a grove of superscaled columns attracts 
the eye (figs. 137, 138). Moving through them, 
one is struck by two sensations of space: 
centripetal space, relating inward towards a 
dome, and centrifugal space, relating to the 
seemingly endless repetition of such domed 
spaces. The conception of unity within multi- 
plicity and multiplicity within unity could not be 
more wondrously stated. The unity of light, space, 
geometry, structure, and the very rich expressions 
of the vocabulary of brick architecture strike 
the senses. Each domed space appears individually, 
seeking its own particular light to best express 
its becoming. Some are complex, manifesting 
sheer brilliance in the use of geometry, and demand 
a very self-conscious light to fulfill their 
expressions; others need the strong clarity of 
the structural ribs and require only a dim, indirect 
light; and there is one which is simply the 
result of the study of a dome based on the surface 
friction of brick without mortar, the structural 
concept of the spiral, and a central light that 
illuminates its very soul (fig. 139) 

The power, then, of the Masjid-i-Jami‘ lies in 
its sense of discovery. It is a place of primordial 
realizations of the interaction of brick with brick, 
shape with space, and space with light (figs. 140, 
141). Itis a place where one material—brick—is 
floor, wall. and ceiling, and the marvel of the 
coming together of those three celebrates the 
active intellect’s creative union with the One. 
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140. Masjid-i-Jami‘, northwest shabistdn, originally in exposed 
brick. 


141. Masjid-i-Jami’, exterior roof structure. 
a. Exterior roof structure of northwest /van 
b, Exterior roof structure of southwest dome chamber 


142. Beginning of bazaar roof structure at Masjid-i-Jami 
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Moving out from the southeast portal of the 
mosque into a small square, one is drawn into 
the primary movement system of the bazaar 
route (fig. 142). The bazaar space is a modular 
matrix of a domed central circulation space parallel 
to which are located the dependent spaces of 
shops; the connection to nodal spaces such as 
the bath houses, caravanserais, colleges, shrines 
and mosques; and the beginning of the secondary 
movement system of the residential paths (fig. 
143). Moving through the primary space toward 
the mosque of ‘Ali, the immensity of the space 
and its massive piers indicate the characteristic 
Seljuq sense of universal scale. 

Past the Maydan-i-Qadim or Sabzi Bazar 
(vegetable bazaar), (figs. 144 and 119, no. 11) 
and the Safavid Madrasah-yi-Kasah-garan 
(coppersmith’s college, fig. 119. no. 5), one 
arrives at an intersection where a branch to the 
left of the main trunk of the bazaar leads to the 
tomb of Hardin Wilayat and the Masjid-i-‘Ali 
complex. The mausoleum (fig. 119, no. 13) is a 








143) 
Safavid courtyard-plan structure, composed of 

143, Bazaar route with dependent spaces and connection to 144, Isfahan, fruit and vegetable market located in the former two courtyards and is noted for its mosaic faience 
secondary movement-systems of residential pathwe Maydan-i-Qadim. ? priate 3 RAE a 

a Bazaée peer MasidsiJami work. Of greater interest, however, is the Masjid- 

b. Woodcarver's shap i-‘Ali (fig. 119, no. 15), its adjacent school (fig. 

c. Dried-fruit and vegetable seller 119, no. 14), and the singular minaret that rises 

d. Hardware shop ¢ 


Endowed public well (saqqa-khdnah) between them to a height of 70 meters (fig. 145). 
Connection to residential pathw: Space modulation through connecting, transi- 
Connection space of private residence tional, and culminating spaces once again brings 
Transition space to private residence 
L. Culmination space; private:residence, courtyard the viewer into a cubelike courtyard measuring 

20 meters square and 10 meters in height. The 
silent stability of this volume is captured by the 
sanctuary /van and by a dependent space 
sequence that culminates in the double-storied 
interior of the domed chamber, where a woman’s 
gallery surrounds the main space. The majesty and 
geometrical clarity of this structure is a testament 
to the strength of Sasanian architecture, to which 
these buildings bear a close affinity. Together 
with the adjacent school, they present an almost 
forgotten world of strength and cosmic scale that 
contrast sharply with the frailty of their Safavid 
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145, Isfahan, Masjid-i-‘Ali. 
a, Brick minaret 
b. Connection ivan 
c, Culmination sp: of the courtyard 
d, Main sanctuary s' 





146. Isfahan, brick ceiling of bazaar route 


147. Isfahan, Madrasah-yi-Nimawar. 
a. Connection space, ivan 
b, Transition space, Aashti 
c. Culmination space, main courtyard 
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their very personality and proportion, could well 
have held one edge of the old square that at one 
time linked them with the Masjid-i-Jami‘. 
Returning to the bazaar route by way of one of 
its major feeder streets and continuing our south- 
westerly journey, it quickly becomes apparent 
that a new scale of space is being traversed. Less 
massive than the Masjid-i-Jami* area and ex- 
ceedingly more winding, the modular domes of 
the bazaar perform acrobatics in keeping up with 
the supporting piers (fig. 146). Arriving at another 
intersection, one is led by a covered offshoot 
toward the Safavid Madrasah-yi-Nimawar (figs. 
147 and 119, no. 32). The connection space of 
this theological college is highlighted by stopping 
the bazaar vaulting while continuing the “way.” 
The entrance portal is thus placed in full light, its 
textures, colors, and spatial opening inviting one 
to enter. Entry is made down a few steps, past a 
massive wooden doorway, through a dimly lit 
octagonal space (hashti) that opens onto a 
26 by 30 meter courtyard which, by contrast with 
the spatial preparation for it, appears substantially 
larger. The courtyard has a central pool and trees 
planted in the four quadrants. The chahar bagh 
plan of the courtyard with its central “mirror” 
pool is a typical concept that will be encountered 
in many schools, in contrast with mosque court- 
yards where the floor is devoid of plantation. 
Rooms serially repeat around the courtyard walls, 
which are interrupted by the deeply recessed, 
double-height prayer jvan set at midpoint on each 
wall. The /van entrance to each room is raised 
approximately chair-height above the courtyard 
floor and is 2.5 meters in depth, providing a place 
of repose, contemplation, and communication 
with friends and fellow students. Removing one’s 
shoes prior to stepping upon the threshold, one 
enters through a low double door set symmetric- 
ally on the room axis. The room measures 3 by 6 
meters, while its vaulted ceiling reaches a height 
of 3.5 meters, Its niched walls are painted white 
and one is apt to find on the floor a gi/im ora 
zila® of a simple geometric design, some gus vy 








148. Isfahan, Haji Karim Khan caravanserai. 
a, Connection space to bazaar route 
b, Transition space through timchah 
c. Vaulted space over main timchah 
d. Culmination space of main courtyard 





149. Local mosques along the bazaar route. 
a. Masjid-i- Dhu*l-faqar, looking toward connection space of the 
mosque 
b. Masjid-i- Dhul-faqar, looking back toward connection with 
the bazaar 
c. Masjid-i-Jarchi, culmination space 


150. Isfahan, Chahar SG, Bazar-i-Shah. 
a. View along the route 
b. Vaulted ceiling of chahdr sd 


151, Malik caravanserai, 
a, Connection and transition from bazaar route 
b. Culmination space of timchah with surrounding dependent 
spaces 
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a Quran stand, a waterpipe, and the inevitable 
samovar. 

Leaving the Nimawar school and rejoining the 
main bazaar route, we encounter the connector 
space of the Hajji Karim caravanserai (figs. 148 
and 119, no. 29). One of the largest existing 
caravanserai in Isfahan, this complex was built 
during the Safavid period and contains both a 
hostel and a vaulted timchah for the sale of 
products brought there by the merchants (fig. 
119, no. 30). Moving on, one passes the local 
mosques (see fig. 149) : the Dhu'l-faqar (gold- 
smith’s) mosque (fig. 119, no. 35), the New 
Mosque (fig. 119, no. 37) and the Jarchi mosque 
(town crier’s mosque (fig. 119, no. 41)). These 
typical mosques are used for daily prayers by 
those within the immediate area. Such mosques 
occurring along the bazaar route are quite often 
related to the particular craft trades located in that 
segment of the bazaar. Thus it is not uncommon 
to have members of a craft guild praying together 
and thus completing their sense of communal 
unity. 

Arriving near the Oaysariyyah or main focus of 
the bazaar route, one passes the school of Sadr-i- 
Tullab (fig. 119. no. 47), the Muhammad Sadiq 
Khan caravanserai (fig. 119, no. 48), and at the 
intersection of the Munajjim bazaar (fig. 119, 
no. 49) one takes yet another of the bazaar 
branches to discover the Madrasah-yi-Jadd-i- 
Kachak (fig. 119, no. 50), the Munajjim 
caravanserai (fig. 119, no. 52) and the New 
caravanserai (fig. 119, no. 51). Rejoining the 
primary trunk of the bazaar, one observes a 
general increase in the pace of activity (fig. 150). 
The Madrasah-yi-Jadd-i-Buzurg (fig. 119, no. 53) 
and the Malik caravanserai (fig. 151 and 119, 
no. 59), a rather recent nineteenth-century 
timchah (fig. 119, no. 61) and caravanserai, 
catches our attention, as does the Hamman-i- 
Shah (figs. 152 and 119, no. 63), the Sara-yi- 
Mukhlis (fig. 119, no. 55), the Sayyid ‘Abdullah 
school (fig. 119, no. 64) and a granary (figs. 153 
and 119, no. 62). The space modulation s by COC 
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152. Hammam-i-S 
a. Connection spz 
b. Transition space 
c. Culmination space 






153. Granary, no longer in operation. 





154, Space modulations of the 
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reconfirms the established pattern of space- 
making and the rhythmic order. Moving from the 
Bazar-i-Shah route into the Oaysariyyah, a series of 
"go" spaces intersect under a chahdar sd, 
creating significant encounter points (figs. 154 
and 119, no. 69). Between each chahar sd, 
located approximately 40 meters apart and defined 
by their respective gateways, individual crafts 
such as those of coppersmiths, tanners, and gold- 
smiths are grouped, each lending its name to that 
particular segment. The cha/ar sd, as a spatial 
connector of primary movement systems, is one 
further extension of the use of the chahar taq 
concept. As used in the Qaysariyyah, these spatial 
connectors and potential generators of movement 
systems exhibit a wide spectrum of possibilities 
for high-lighting encounter points 

Located to the northwest of the Oaysariyyah and 
accessible by a serpentine pathway, lies the 
Masjid-i-Hakim (figs. 155 and 119, no. 82). This 
Seljugq mosque motivates an important diversion- 

FF 
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155. Masjid-i- Hakim. 
a. Connection space 
b. Transition space 
c, Culmination space 


156. Main entrance (Qaysariyyah) to bazaar from Maydan-i-Shah. 
157. View from bazaar gateway towards Masjid-i-Shah. 


158. Aerial view of the Mayd4n-i-Shah. 
(Photograph from Schmidt, Flighes over Persia.) 


ary movement from the primary movement route. 
Its main courtyard space is noteworthy because 
the second story of its perimeter walls are open 
and arcaded. Here it is quite clearly shown that 
the space is paramount and the walls are there 
simply to define it, as no other apparent use is 
made of these arcaded spaces. 

Rejoining the main bazaar route and moving 
towards the great doorway fronting onto the 
Maydan-i-Shah, one passes the last lofty chahar 
sd of this series, marking the entrance to the 
Karwansara-yi-Shah (fig. 119, no. 70) and the 
former mint (figs. 154d and 119, no. 71). 


Maydén-i-Shah 
As we pass through the portal arch, the space 
of the mayd4n or square (fig. 119, no. 86) un- 
folds, the transitory space of the gateway melting 
into the main space of the Safavid square (fig. 
— 156). The distant, glistening blue dome and 
1558 156b slender minarets set behind the high portal arch 
of the Masjid-i-Shah generate a strong attractive 
force (fig. 157). As one approaches the distant 
entry, the stark serenity and expansion of positive 
space is felt and slowly absorbed. The space is 
rectangular, 165 meters wide by 510 meters long, 
defined by a continuous wall of double arcades 
of buff brick, the top tier of which contains 
recessed blind niches of white plaster (fig. 158). 
The rhythm of the walls is serial, combining 
with a circular order at each major fenestration. 
A stone water-channel lined with trees, set 20 
meters in from the periphery, originally 
bordered the space.?° Four prominent events 
occur within these boundary conditions: to the 
south, the Shah mosque (fig. 119, no. 92); 
to the west, the ‘Ali Qapt gateway leading to the 
royal precincts (fig. 119, no. 90); to the east, 
the Shaykh Lutfullah mosque (fig. 119, no. 95); 
and to the north, the gateway to the bazaar 
(fig. 119, no. 66). The recent intrusion of the 
automobile has created additional points of 
Orteferan¢eom 
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159. Masjid-i-Shaykh Lutfullah, forecourt. The eastern wall of the 
square 

160. Masjid-i-Shaykh Lutfullah, connection ivan. 

161. Masjid-i-Shaykh Luffullah, transition space. 

162. Masjid-i-Shaykh Lutfulldh, transition space. 


163. Masjid-i-Shaykh Lutfullah, culmination space. 
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So powerful and vast is the experience of this 
space that, long after one has departed from it, 
its memory still remains. This strong “ sense of 
place” is achieved through many levels of 
activities and movements that are individually and 
cumulatively experienced. As previously dis- 
cussed, the square actively participates in the 
enrichment of the encounter of primary, second- 
ary, and tertiary movement systems. Implicitly, 
then, it serves as the major node of religious, 
governmental, commercial, and social activities. 
It is these dynamic associations that mature into a 
deep-rooted public * sense of place’’ which 
orients the city’s populace in space and fulfills the 
urban need of identity. 

In the historic development of Isfahan, space is 
also conceptually noteworthy, as the city is the 
supreme example of positive space continuity. It 
had been created by Shah Abbas | a full five 
hundred years after the Seljuq Masjid-i-Jami<‘. 

It was built on open land about two miles south 
of the old city. The square attracted growth 
towards it by tension and growth from it by 
extension. Through the spatial system of the 
bazaar, the old Seljuq square was linearly con- 
nected to this Safavid nodal space. Subsequent to 
the construction of the Khwaji Bridge by Shah 
Abbas ||, the bazaar was extended from the new 
square to the Zayandah River, and this river- 
crossing created an important urban encounter 
point. The growth and change of the city was 
accomplished by linear extension of the city spine 
through the ordered system of positive space 
continuity. 


Masjid-i-Shaykh Lutfullah 

The eastern wall of the square is pristinely 
carved out, leaving a rectangular recession of blue 
mosaic faience from which the connecting space 
of the mosque begins (fig. 159). Climbing the 
five high stone steps, one enters through the 
doorway only to be obliquely turned left into the 
transitory space (fig. 160). It is a narrow passage 


and dark, in contrast with the brilliant sunsfrt 
Digitized by OC 


that one has left behind. Moving forward, an 
oblique shimmering light from high on the left 
illuminates the way (fig. 161). Falling on the 
opposite wall, the light creates a pivot in space, 
turning one to the right and towards yet another 
light. Having been turned twice and finding one- 
self in a growing darkness, a sense of seclusion 
and disorientation from the outside world is felt 
(fig. 162). As one goes on, however, the light 
lying gently across the path is seen to pass 
through what appears to be a door and a space 
beyond. At this instant, the full portent of the 
transition is felt and one turns through the light 
into the expansive, timeless space of the domed 
paradise chamber (fig. 163). Developed from a 
sandalwood base, intense lapis lazuli blues, 
saffron yellows and yellow-greens dominate the 
haft rangi colors of the walls. Circling in endless 
arabesques and interacting with linear bands of 
Quranic script, vertical surfaces appear framed by 
turquoise cable moldings that spiral towards the 
transition of the dome. Passing fluidly through the 
drum of grilled openings, flame motifs of blue 
arabesques ascend toward the apex of the 
heavenly vault, which, showering a white sun- 
burst design upon the “sky,” brings the eye down 
once again to the earthly paradise. 163 
The chamber can be viewed as the furthest 
extension of the Sasanian chahar tag concept. 
The resolution of the circle with the square is here 
developed through the multileveled manipulation 
of a simple shape and complex surface decora- 
tion. This treatment contrasts sharply with that of 
the north dome chamber of the Masjid-i-Jami‘ 
where beauty and reintegration are achieved 
through the structural transition of complex 
shapes. 
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Masjid-i-Shah—Direction in Space 
The space of the square, which links with the 
forecourt of the Masjid-i-Shah, begins a space 
modulation of grand proportions that culminates 
in the main courtyard of the mosque. Appearing as 
an sle form carved within the buff brick walls Original from 
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of the square, the forecourt of glistening poly- 
chrome tiles creates the horizontal transition of 
space while the high portal arch accomplishes the 
vertical transition (fig. 164). Over 27 meters tall 
and accentuated by two flanking minarets, the 
ivan form arches towards the sky, pulling space 
down into the entry doorway. The vestibule, as a 
spatial pivot, interlocks the forecourt and the 
interior courtyard, allowing the composition to 
make a 45-degree turn, thus bringing it into 
alignment with the direction of Mecca 

(fig. 165). 

This deliberate turn, already experienced in the 
Shaykh Lutfullah mosque, serves to emphasize 
the concept of oriented space. Recessions in the 
socles placed within the court, a m/hrab in each 
dependent space, and ultimately the dominating 
form of the sanctuary ivan and dome extend and 
fix the directionality of space (fig. 166) 

The spatial formation of the mosque proper is 
composed of three courtyards, four major “ie. 
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and seven interior spaces. A series of inter- 
locking space modulations are then woven into 
one continuous spatial experience. The main 
court flows through the porches into the domed 
chambers which open in turn to the side courts 
(figs. 167, 168). Trees, grass, and the focal point 
of the minor porches pull the viewer into single- 
storied courtyards that create secondary rhythms 
in distinct counterpoint to the major theme of the 
central courtyard (fig. 169). They appear as 
harbors of solitude and shade, allowing repose 
and contemplation (fig. 170). Here diverse 
symbols, judiciously placed, stimulate the 
creative imagination. Among these is the sundial 
of Shaykh ‘Amili!! located in the northwestern 
courtyard (fig. 171). Asimple stone slab casts an 
ever-decreasing shadow of the sun on the 
ground; upon the sun's ascent to its zenith, the 
shadow ceases to exist, signalizing the ritual call 
to ste prayer. Here the cyclical events of the 
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165. Masjid-i-Sh&h, transition space, 

166. Masjid-i-St ulminating space of the mair urtyard 
167. Masjid-i-Shah, doorway 

168. Masjid-i-Shah, vaulted cham 

169. Masjid-i-Shah, transition to southwest courtyard. 

170. NV hah, southwest courtyard. 

171 Shah, sundia' 

172. Masjid-i-Shah. connecting arcades 





rhythms of man, through the profound implica- 
tions of the sundial 

Deep arcades reintegrate these “harbor” 
spaces with the “movement” space of the central 
courtyard (fig. 172). All such connections are 
created through studied undulations of the 
enveloping shapes, requiring a minimum en- 
counter with doors and windows. Man and nature 
are thus permitted to move unimpeded through a 
temporal paradise whose timeless quality is 
similar to that pervading the sites of great 
abandoned ruins where birds have nested, winds 
have carved passages through walls, and the 
rhythms of nature have once again assumed 
command. 
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173. ‘All QapG. connection space. 
174. ‘All Qapd. doorway, transition space 


175. Aerial view of palace precincts. 
(After Kaempher, 1712.) 
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‘Ali Q4pa 

Directly opposite the Shaykh Lutfullah mosque, 
the principal gateway, the ‘Sublime Portal”’ of 
the royal precincts stands as a positive shape in 
space. While the entries to the three other major 
buildings of the square are recessed into the 
surrounding walls and are therefore passive to it, 
the ‘Ali Qapd steps actively into the space 
(fig. 173). 

By virtue of its form and the opacity of its base, 
it creates a negation of the fluid flow of man. 
Unlike the generic concept of gateway that 
promotes movement, this portal guards against 
such motion in the same way as the gateway to 
the city. 

Its solid cube-like base corresponds to a great 
socle upon which the complementary form of the 
open porch sits. Here, then, high above the 
square, a royal platform surveys the great public 
space,'* while from its nest of anterooms views 
are permitted into the paradise park of the royal 
precincts. 

Access to this royal park was formerly through 
the gateway located in the base (fig. 174). 
Peculiar sanctity was given to this main doorway, 
attesting to the symbolic nature of thresholds, 
which traditionally signify hierarchical passage.** 
The paradise park that lay beyond was arranged 
in quadrangular sections, exhibiting both aspects 
of the Persian garden concept (fig. 175). The 
main residential, administrative, and service spaces 
were grouped around courtyards, and the 
ceremonial pavilions were set amidst the verdant 
plentitude of the royal gardens.'* A system of 
harmonic order created a balanced design where 
the rhythmic spontaneity of nature complemented 
an overall geometric framework. 


Order and Growth 

The harmonic order of Isfahan is but one ex- 
ample of this superconscious level of order- 
making in which a sense of total order on both 
the macroscale and the microscale was com- 
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176). It can be seen in Isfahan that the major 
systems of the city were the responsibility of 
those who governed, while the “ in-fill,”” or body 
proper of the city, remained in the domain of the 
populace. But this traditional society created 
boundary conditions within which all the city’s 
inhabitants acted. Taken at their various levels of 
individual comprehension, they acted within a 
spiritual framework that motivated an ecological 
balance through an insistence on the study of 
nature and her mode of operation at the same 
time as it inspired and united the creative 
realizations of that society. 

The macroscale orders of the primary move- 
ment system of the bazaar, the secondary move- 
ment system of the residential pathways, the 
tertiary system of water, together with the 
regional bioclimatic dictates, constituted unique 
design determinants. The microscale orders of 
social conduct, oriented space (to Mecca, to the 
sun, to the wind), positive space continuity, the 
world of symbols (shapes, surfaces, colors), in 
conjunction with materials and traditional tech- 
nologies, established a superconscious design 
basis that served as a point of departure for the 
individuals themselves. 

Here, then, a definite rhythm was set in motion 
which created the central theme of the city’s 
composition while allowing for a myriad of related 
variations—a theme so powerful that it directed 
for centuries the general urban pattern, its growth, 
transformation, and renewal.*® 

The growth and change of Isfahan from the 
Seljuq period through the Safavid period of Shah 
Abbas, where the city grew to a maximum size of 
600,000 population, and up to the present time, 
manifests the accrued realizations of its citizens 
over a period of eight hundred years.'® That which 
is perceptible today of the traditional city is a rich 
tapestry of coherent urban forms. It is a coherence 
based on faith in permanence within change, the 
hidden within the manifest, and, above all, the 
profound sense of unity within multiplicity. 
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176. Isfahan. cumulative realizations of harmonic order-making. 
. Maydan-i-Qadim 

. Masjid-i-Jami‘ 

Palace 

. Masjid-i-All 

. Bazaar 

. Maydan-i-Shah 

. Masjid-i-Shah 

. “Ali QapG—Palace Precincts 
. Bazaar Gateway 

10. Masjid-i-Shaykh Lutfullah 
11. Gardens of the Vazirs 

12. Chahar Bagh 

13. Allah Wardi Khan Bridge 
14. Khw4jG Chahar Bagh 

15. KhwajG Bridge and Dam 
16. Zayandah River 
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Epilogue 


A conclusion at this writing is premature and 
perhaps inappropriate. That which has been 
presented here has dealt in part with a continuum, 
with a total world view possessing a positive 
beginning, a history of isolated points of intense 
and brilliant realizations, but one which has no 
apparent ending. This body of knowledge 
crystallized through the arts, embodied in the 
traditional societies, and available today for those 
who would “see,” presents concepts that are 
primordial and eternally valid. What lies ahead is 
the degree to which these concepts will be 
realized individually, in a very personal sense, and 
cumulatively, in a community of men who would 
reflect in their lives the qualitative essences of all 
quantified things. 
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Notes 


1. The Morphology of Concepts 


1, See R. Guénon, The Aeign of Quantity, pp. 70-77; F. Schuon, 
The Language of Self, pp. 102-35; and A. Coomaraswamy, 
Christian and Oriental Philosophy of Art, pp. 31-33, 


2. “[{The) character of Islam is directly connected with the fact 
that it is both the ‘primordial religion’ and the last religion in the 
present life of humanity. Islam considers itself as the primordial 
teligion (a/-din a/-hanif) because it is based on the doctrine of Unity 
which has always existed and which lies in the nature of things. 
Every religion has been ultimately based on the doctrine of Unity 
so that in Islam it is said that “the doctrine of Unity is unique’ 
(al-tawhid wahid). There is only one doctrine of Unity which every 
religion has asserted and Islam came only to reaffirm what has 
always existed and thus to return to the primordial religion which 
was at the beginning and will always be. the eternal sophia, the 
religio perennis. \t sought to accomplish this by its uncompromising 
emphasis upon Divine Unity and by seeking to return man to his 
original nature (fitrah) which is veiled from him because of his 
dream of negligence. According to the Islamic perspective God did 
not send different truths through His many prophets but different 
expressions and forms of the same fundamental truth of Unity. 
Islam is thus the reassertion of this primordial truth asserted in the 
cadre of the Abrahamic tradition in the climate of Semitic spirituality 
and using as a basis the three elements of intelligence, will and 
speech which make the realization of Unity possible. ~ 

““‘In Islam there are three personalities who are similar, Adam, 
Abraham and the Prophet Muhammad—upon whom be peace, 
The primordial religion based on Unity began with Adam himself. 
He was a monotheist (muwahhid) from the beginning, ... As 
Adam was the first man and prophet and at the beginning of man’s 
tetrestrial history, so does Abraham represent the reassertion of this 
role for the Semitic people. . . . If Islam is thus the “primordial 
religion’ it is also the ‘last religion’ and in fact it is through this 
particularity that it becomes not just religion as such but a particu- 
lar religion to be accepted and followed. By re-affirming what all 
the prophets have asserted over the ages [slam emphasized its 
universal character as the primordial religion and by considering 
itself as the last religion. a claim by the way which in fact no other 
orthodox religion before Islam had ever made, Islam attained its 
particularity which distinguishes it and gives it its specific form 
as @ religion. No religion can in fact be the universal religion as 
such, It is so inwardly. but outwardly it must be a particular 
religion which induces men to accept and follow it through specific 
forms and rites, Man living in the realm of the particular must begin 
from the particular in order to reach the universal. The beauty of 
tevealed religion is precisely that although externally it is a form, it 
is not a closed form but one which opens inwardly towards the 
Infinite, It is a way from the particular to the universal provided one 
is willing to accept its form and follow it and not reject the form in 
the name of a universality which can only be reached through the 
penetration of forms that are a part of the revelation itself... . This 
particularity of Islam as the last religion in the prophetic cycle 
gives it the power of synthesis so characteristic of this tradition” 
(S. H. Nasr, /dea/s and Realities of Islam. pp. 32~35). 

In the words of Massignon, “Islamic spirituality served as the 
light in which Iran contemplated the visible universe through the 
sol prism of its ancient myths” {in S. H. Nasr, Three 
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Mustim Sages, p. 79). The Prophet proclaimed Zoroaster to be the 
prophet of the Lord of love (see H. Corbin, Creative Imagination 

in the Sufism of ibn Arabi. p, 101), Pre-Islamic Iran, as a traditional 
society with a prophetic revelation at the heart of its thought. 
developed forms which were incorporated into the vertical dimen- 
sion of Islam in the philosophy of Suhrawardi, as a continuing 
reflection of wisdom revealed to the prophet Idris (Hermes). As 
Suhrawardi says, “ There was among the ancient Persians a 
community of men who were guides toward the Truth and were 
guided by Him in the Right Path, ancient sages not like those who 
are called the Magi. It is their high and illuminated wisdom. that to 
which the spiritual experiences of Plato and his predecessors are 
also witness, that we have again brought to life in our book called 
Hikmat al-ishraq” (Kalimat al-tasawwuf, M.S, Istanbul, Ragip 
1480, fol. 4076; see also H. Corbin, Les Motifs zoroastriens dans |a 
philosophie de Suhrawardi (Tehran, 1948), p. 24). 


3. The relationship between exotericism and esotericism in Islam 
is given by an Islamic esotericist: “It is clear delimitation, known 
to all, between Sufic and Sharaite questions which allows Islam to 
be both esoteric and exoteric without contradicting itself. That is 
why there sre never serious conflicts between science and faith 
among those Moslems who understand their religion. .. . 
Formalism is indispensable; it is not a superstition but a universal 
language. Since universality is the principle and the reason for the 
existence of Islam, and since language is the means of com- 
munication between beings endowed with reason, it follows that 
exoteric formulas are as important in the religious organism as the 
arteries in the animal body, . . . Life is not divisible: what makes it 
appear so is that it is capable of gradation, The more the life of the 
ego identifies itself with the life of the non-ego. the more intensely 
one lives, The transfusion of the ego into the non-ego is made by 
means of a gift that is more or less ritual. conscious or voluntary. 

It will be easily understood that the art of giving is the principal 
secret of the “Great Work"” (Abdal-Hadi, trans. by S, H, Nasr. 
introduction to Istamic Cosmological Doctrines. p. 5). 


4. “Islam is essentially a way of knowledge: it is a way of 
gnosis (ma‘rifah). It is based on gnosis or direct knowledge that 
however cannot by any means be equated with rationalism which 
is only an indirect and secondary form of knowledge, Islam leads 
to that essential knowledge which integrates our being, which 
makes us know what we are and be what we know or in other 
words integrates knowledge and being in the ultimate unitive 
vision of Reality” (Nasr, /sfam, p. 22). For the gnostic, the 
knowledge of anything in the Universe means ultimately knowledge 
of the relationship between the essence of that particular being 
and the Divine Intellect. and the knowledge of the ontological 
relationship between that being and Being itself” (S. H. Nasr. 
Science and Civilization in Islam, p. 38). 


5. For a further discussion of the action of esotericism upon 
exotericism, through the medium of sensible forms, see F. Schuon, 
Transcendent Unity of Religions, p. 84, 


6. “Sufism as a way of spiritual realization and the attainment of 
sanctity and gnosis is an intrinsic aspect of Islamic revelation of 
which jt is in fact the heart and inner or esoteric dimension” 

(Nasr, Muslim Sages, p. 83). See glossary for origin of the word 
“Sufi.” 
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7. All traditional architecture follows a cosmic pattern, according 
to A, Coomaraswamy. “ Every Creation repeats the pre-eminent 
cosmogonic act, the Creation of the world” (M. Eliade, Cosmos 
and History. p. 18). See also G. Tucci, The Theory and Practice of 
the Mandala, p. 25, 


8. Because every manifested corporeal form is outwardly 
physical, its inward nature is spiritual, just as. alchemically. gold is 
inwardly lead and lead has the most hidden gold, See T. Burck- 
hardt, Alchemy. 


9, “Itis a strange science, a rare question: the truth of it is 
understood only by those who possess the Intellect, because they 
are influenced by things which have no outward existence” 

(Ibn ‘Arabi, Fusds II, 247-9 and |, 177, trans. H. Corbin, /on Arabi, 
p. 304). 


10. The concept of ta*wil stems from the Qur°an, III, 5. 


11. The method of ta’wi/ described by Simnéni envisions the 
balance between the microcosm and the macrocosm as basically 
occurring through seven stages, each stage signifying a special 
telationship between the seven centers of the body and seven 
Prophets. Each stage is related to one of seven colors. His ta°wil, 
or interpretation, serves as an orientation for the contemplative 
mind. A rigorous balance is needed to visualize inwardly what one 
sensibly feels. and to feel inwardly what one visually sees. See 
H. Corbin, Physiologie de Homme Lumiére dans le soutisme 
iranien, pp. 238-42. In the same way the Persian miniature produces 
a “mental itinerary” for the contemplative mind. By fixing the 
forms in the same dimension of time, it requires the viewer to raise 
himself towards each form in a hierarchy much like Simnant's. 
moving inwardly, through colors, from one bodily center to another, 
To proceed by ta*wi/ through symbols is to enter a multidimensional 
world, See H, Corbin, /bn Arabi. p. 13, 


12. Ta?wil. or Shitite hermeneutics. does not deny that prophetic 
Revelation was concluded with the Prophet Muhammad—upon 
whom be peace, It postulates, however, that prophetic hermeneutics 
is not concluded and will continue to bring forth secret meanings 
until the “return” of the awaited Imam, of him who will be the 
"seal of the Imamate.” See H. Corbin, /on Arabi, p.29. 


13. !bid., p, 81, 


14, “Thus the foremost and truest fact sbout any form is that itis a 
symbol, so that when contemplating something in order to be 
reminded of its higher realities the traveler is considering that thing 
in its universal aspect which alone explains its existence” 

(Abu Bakr Siraj ed-Din. The Book of Certainty, p. 50). 


15. S.H, Nasr, /slam, p, 61. The distinction between a symbol 
and allegory has been noted by S. H. Nasr; “the nature of the 
symbo! differs profoundly from that of allegory. A symbol is a 
‘reflection’ in a lower order of existence of a reality belonging to a 
higher ontological status, a ‘reflection’ which in essence is unified 
to that which is symbolized, while allegory is a more or less 
‘artificial figuration” by an individual having no universal existence 
of its own” ({ntroduction to Islamic Cosmological Doctrines, 

p. 263). H. Corbin also notes the difference: "Allegory is a rational 
operation. implying no transition either to a new plane of being or 


to a new depth of consciousness, of what might very well 
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known in a different way. The symbol announces a plane of 
consciousness distinct from that of rational evidence: it is the 
‘cipher’ of a mystery, the only means of saying something that 
cannot be apprehended in any other way” (/bn Arabi. p. 14). 


16, The understanding of symbols or ‘the propensity for symbolic 
expression is deeply involved in both Arabic and Persian languages. 
In Persian, it is said that a person with this propensity has Aam- 
dami, or sympathy with the inner, hidden qualities of the creation, 
Such a person is always able to distinguish between essence and 
form. He seeks intention behind the expression. See F. Schuon, 
Dimensions of Islam. “All the things | have just mentioned,” writes 
Ibn ‘Arabi, referring to ruins, encampments, gardens, meadows, 
flowers. clouds, “or all the things that resemble them, are, if you 
understand them, mysteries, high and sublime illuminations which 
the Lord of the heavens sent to my heart... . If you bear this in 
mind, you will prefer to lend faith to my sincerity. Remove from your 
thought the exterior of words, seek the interior (batin, the esoteric) 
until you understand” (trans. H. Corbin, /bn Arabi, p. 323). 

One of the mast famous poems concerning the necessity of 
having ham-dami is by Rami. The seeker after the Divine reaches 
the final door and knocks. A voice asks, “Who is there?” and the 
reply is, “It is |." The door is not opened. The seeker goes away 
and later returns, He knocks at the door: “Who is there?” At the 
reply, “It is Thou,” the door is opened (Mathnawi/, |, 3056). 


17. The concept of center has been expressed architecturally in 
many ways, i.e. the Sacred Mountain which is situated in the center 
of the world, as well as the palace or altar placed in the center of 
the city. See Eliade, Cosmos and History, pp. 12-17. As Corbin 
points out. “An encounter with theophanic persons always 
postulates a return to the center of the world because communica- 
tion with the ‘alam-i-mithal is possible only at the center of the 
world” (/bn Arabi, p. 53). 


18. “Islam, as a religion. is a way of unity and totality. Its 
fundamental dogma is called Et-Tawhid, that is to say unity or the 
action of uniting. As a universal religion, it admits of gradations but 
each of these gradations is truly Islam in the sense that each and 
every aspect of Islam reveals the same principle, . .. The formula of 
Et-Tawhid or Monatheism is a Sharaite commonplace. The import 
that @ man gives to this formula is his personal affair, since it 
depends upon his Sufism. Every deduction that one can make from 
this formula is more or less valid, provided always that it does not 
destroy the literal meaning: for in that case one destroys the 
unicity of Islam, that is to say. its universality, its faculty of 
adapting and fitting itself to all mentalities, circumstances and 
epochs” (Abdal-Hadi, trans. S. H. Nasr, Cosmological Doctrines. p.5). 


19. See S. H, Nasr. “The School of Isfahan,” A History of 
Muslim Philosophy. 2:921. 


20. The Archetypes or permanent possibilities of the Divine are 
enumerated in the ninety-nine Names of God by which He 
revealed Himself in the Qur?an, The Names, however. are only a 
part of His Qualities, which are infinite. 


21. Sciences of nature which preceded Islam in temporal time 
were adopted into the total perspective through the Prophet Idris 
(Hermes) who is mentioned in the Qur’dn, As long as previous 
a] did not conflict with the basic doctrine of at-tawhid, 


Unity. they were accepted as part of traditiona! societies, For 
example, Plato says referring to numbers and geometry, " Geometers 
constantly talk of ‘operations’ like “squaring.” ‘applying,’ ‘adding,’ 
and so on, as if the object were to do something. whereas the true 
purpose of the whole subject is knowledge—knowledge. moreover, 
of what eternally exists. not of anything that comes to be this or 
that at some time and ceases to be" (Republic). The study of 
traditional science is always aimed at an understanding of the unity 
of nature, the manifestation of multiple forms related through an 
inner vertical axis to the Source. 

Hermes was considered to have been the first of the philosophers 
(hukama’), Three Hermeses were known in the Islamic perspective. 
The first Hermes was considered to have been a descendant of a 
legendary Persian king. Kayomarth. This Hermes was the first to 
build houses in which to worship God, The second Hermes was in 
Babylonian tradition, and it was believed that he rebuilt Babylon 
after Nimrod and that he was also the master of Pythagoras. The 
third Hermes was Egyptian and built many cities, including Edessa. 
For a further discussion of Hermes and the Hermetic corpus see 
S. H. Nasr, /slamic Studies. The relationship of the Hermetic corpus 
to architecture in Europe is expressed by O, Wirth: “the doctrines 
of Hermes were rarely divulged but were manifested externally in 
the architecture, city planning and literature of the Middle Ages in 
Europe” (Le Symbolisme hermétique dans ses rapports avec 
Valchimie et la Franc-Maconnerie (Paris, 1910]). 


22. The view here expressed is that of Ibn ‘Arabi. For a 
discussion of this schoo! and the school of Simndni, see 
S. H, Nasr. Science in Islam, p. 338. 


23. The world of similitudes or archetypes (‘d/am-i-mithal) is 
also referred to as the world of Imagination (‘d/am-i-khayal) and as 
the spiritual world (‘é/am-/-malakar). 


24. See the writings of T. Burckhardt and F. Schuon; also Gibb 
and Bowen, /slamic Society and the West, vol, 1, pt, 7. 


25. May in Hinduism, in her positive aspect, is the Divine Art, 
the producer of all form. in Taoism, the Divine Art is essentially 
the art of transformation: nature is constantly being transformed 
according to the laws of the cycle, See T. Burckhardt, Sacred Art 
East and West. 


Space 


1, “He is the First and the Last. and the Manifest and the Hidden; 
and He knows infinitely all things” (Qurdn, LVII, 3). Fora 
development of this verse, see F. Schuon, Dimensions. p. 30. 


2. See the chapter on qualified space in Guénon, Reign of 
Quantity. 


3. Following the ancient Sasanian custom. 


4. The Khwajd Bridge of Isfahan and its approach-road wes 
deliberately laid out so that it creates a visual approach to the city 
that is on a direct axis with the great dome and slender minarets 
of the famous Shah mosque. 


5. See figures 15 and 16, where the center, Spirit, is synonymous 
with Logos (see a/-Rah, in glossary). 
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6, The importance of shape as the container (/ism) vis-a-vis 
space as the contained (mi) is discussed below in the section on 
“Shape.” 


7. The theme of space as the recapitulation of paradise will be 
discussed in Part 2 under “Garden.” 


8. The pre-Islamic courtyard plan has been well documented, 
and reference is here made to the palace of Firdzabad and the 
Achaemenian cities of Sistaén, in most of which the courtyard plan 
was used, 


9. “In Islam every man is his own priest by the mere fact of being 
a Moslim; he is the patriarch, imam or caliph of his family; in the 
latter is reflected the entire Islamic society. Man is in himself a 
unity: he is the image of the Creator whose vicar (khalifah) he is 
on earth. He cannot accordingly be a layman, The family is also a 
unity; it is @ society within a society, an impenetrable block (as the 
Ka‘bah) like the at once responsible and resigned being, the Moslem 
himself. and like the whole Islamic world which is of an almost 
incorruptible homogeneity and stability, Man. family and society 
are cast according to the idea of Unity of which they are so many 
adaptations: they are unities as are Allah and His Word, the Qoran" 
{F. Schuon, Unity of Religions, p. 129). For further reading on 
kinship patterns, see A. Lambton, Landiord and Peasant in Iran 
and, by the same author. /s/amic Society in Persia. Also R. Arasteh, 
Man and Society in Iran. For the Islamic world as a whole, see 
W. Montgomery Watt, /s/am and the Integration of Society. 


10. See section on “Shape.” 
11, See E. T. Hall, The Hidden Dimension, 


12. Time is understood by the repetition of days and nights 
around the earth and resembles an arithmetic proportion, the 
generation of numbers from 1. In the Islamic world, time renews 
itself at sunset so that the day belongs to the night that precedes it. 
This has been explained by the fact that the first day of the new 
month is determined by the new light or first moon (Aila/), which 
can always be seen at sunset. 


13. “We call ‘souls‘ certain real substances, living and moving 
by their essences, and we designate under the name ‘movement’ 
the actions of a soul on a bady”™ (Ikhwdn al-Safa*, Aasd*i/, Ill, 306. 
trans. S. H. Nast. Cosmofogical Doctrines, p. 64). 


14. The symbol of the emptiness of the reed is used by the 
Ahi-i-Haqq Sufis of Kurdistan in the following two poems; 
M&im, m#im, mi-nam&im ki mim! 
Qadd bastah, miyén-tuhi chan nay-im 
Dar an khaymah ki Hawwa bé Adam bidand 
Ma badim an-ja, akhir ham mPim. 
(This is we, this is we, we shall prove that this is we! Girdled, but 
empty inside as a reed, That tent in which Adam and Eve resided, 
we visited, but even at the end [of the world] we shall be.) 
Mim, MPim, mi-namPim ki mPim! 
Qadd bastah, miyan-tuhi chan nay-im 
Amadim khid-ré ba-khalq bi-namxim 
Khalqan kar ast, mé cha aftab payd#im, 


(This is we, this is we. we shall prove that this is we! Gir ut 
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empty inside as a reed. We came to manifest ourselves to the 
creatures, The created are blind. we are as apparent as the sun.) 
From W. lvanow, The Truth Worshippers of Kurdistan, pp. 113. 138. 


15. S.H. Nasr, Muslim Sages, p. 112. 


16. “Speech is the most direct manifestation of what we are. of 
our innermost being. We cannot express our being in any way 
more directly than in speech. Speech is in a sense the external form 
of what we are inwardly... . The central rite of Islam, which has 
been called the prop of the religion (rukn a/-din) is the daily 
prayers (sa/aét) which in its ever recurring rhythm integrates man’s 
life into a spiritual center” (S. H. Nasr, /s/am, p. 20). 


Shape 


1. They are called this not because Plato discovered them but 
because of the emphasis he gave to them in the Timaeus. 


2. al-Birdni, Elements of Astrofogy, trans. R. Ramsay Wright, p. 20. 


3. Eric Schroeder, in A Survey of Persian Art, ed. Arthur Upham 
Pope, p. 1008. Eric Schroeder goes on to explain why this dome is 
the closest of any ever built to the perfect mathematical dome: 
“The general proportions of the building, however minutely 
adjusted to mathematical form, were, of course, governed by needs 
of construction, that is, by considerations of economy and stability. 
Persian dome-builders of the SeljGq period may be considered the 
greatest masters of this noble form which the world had hitherto 
produced, It is a large claim, made, not loosely, but in recognition 
of the apparent fact that in the eleventh century Persian domes 
discarded forever the clumsy and timid strength-by-weight 
proportion they had inherited from Sdsanian predecessors, and 
became. in 4 rigorously literal sense, as light as possible. 

“European dome-builders never approached their skill. How 
ingeniously the Western builder compensated his ignorance of the 
mechanics of dome-construction is attested by the ten chains 
round the base of St. Peter's, and the concealed cone which fastens 
the haunch of St. Paul's, But engineers could not hope to prescribe 
an ideally light dome of plain masonry before Newton‘s work on 
the calculus. 

“The Seljiqs, however, had so/ved the difficulties which Wren 
avoided. Not that they knew anything of the calculus: their 
knowledge was empirical. But by courageous experiment and the 
intelligent observation of failure, the SeljGqs built in the twelfth 
century what is practically the ideal dome, made possible by the 
advance of mathematical science in the eighteenth, 

“To illustrate this. the Isfahan dome may be compared with the 
theoretical ‘ideal dome.’ A pointed dome is more stable than a 
hemisphere. The Isfahan dome is pointed. The beds of the masonry 
in the ideal dome have 2 somewhat less than radial inclination. 

So have those at Isfahan. At the peak of the ideal dome the 
thickness of the shell will be @y of the diameter at the base. At 
Isfahan the thickness is ?y. The ideal dome will be gradually 
lightened in such a way that the shell at the peak will be half as 
thick as that at the base. The Isfahan dome is exactly so. The drum 
of the ideal dome must contain an inclination of 5 to 1 to meet the 
lateral thrust of the dome. At Isfahan, the inclination contained in 
the walls of the zone of transition is 44 in 1. The drum of the ideal 
dome if be diminished in thickness towards its foot. This is 


managed at Isfahan by the panelling system. Since the lateral 
thrust of a drum is similar to that of a dome, the lower members of 
the ideal structure must also contain an inclination of 5 in 1. This is 
exactly the proportion of the supporting members at Isfahan, 

“While the proportions given for the ‘ideal’ are true independently 
of both the stabilizing weight and the cohesive strength of masonry, 
the additional stability afforded by these factors to an actual dome 
built so closely corresponding to these prescriptions must be 
weighed against the destructive force of the earthquakes which 
yearly shake Isfahan, 

“So much for this great work of art. powerful in spirit, subtle in 
mathematics, impeccable in mechanics. In every adjunct it is 
worthy of the conception. Its haughty KGfic and the controlled 
vivacity of its scarce mosaic have no superior in Persia” (ibid., 
pp. 1008-9). The qualities of the ideal dome were taken by 
E. Schroeder from E. 8. Denison. “On the Mathematical Theory of 
Domes," Transactions of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
21 (1871):81-115. 


4. See Matial C. Ghyka, Le Nombre D’Or, and D'Arcy Thompson, 
On Growth and Form. For Leonardo Fibonacci, see Enzo Orlandi, 
ed., The Life and Times of Mohammad, p. 65, where Fibonacci is 
referred to as having studied “under an Arab scientist and 
translated Islamic texts.” 


5. Quran XV, 21. 


6. Ikhwan al-Safa’, Rasa’, |, 25, trans. Nasr, Cosmological 
Doctrines. p. 49. 


7, Nicomachus, /ntroduction to Arithmetic, trans. M. L, D’Ooge, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (Chicago: 1953). pp, 1813-14. 


8. The elements form the same seal: fire rises /\; earth is 
dense ‘/; air rises but is not as light as fire A: water falls but is 
not as dense as earth 7. Together they form the seal of Solomon. 
See Burckhardt. Aichemy. 


9. Al-Ghazzall, /hyda’, |. p. 242, trans. by M, Smith, in a/-Ghazali 
the Mystic, pp, 111=12. 


10. See Tucci, The Mandala, and Burckhardt, Sacred Art. The 
word “mandala” itself comes from Sanskrit, and means “circle.” 
As to the drawing of a mandala, G, Tucci states: “The drawing of a 
mandala is not a simple matter, It is a rite which concerns a 
palingenesis of the individual and in whose details this individuat 
must participate with all the attention demanded by the importance 
of the result to be obtained. An error, an oversight, an omission 
render the whole operation useless. And this not because (as in all 
magica! and ritual acts) precision in word and deed guarantees 
success, but because any defect is a sign of inattention on the part 
of the consecrator and indicates that he is not working with due 
concentration and absorption. So, there would be lacking the 
psychological conditions by which, in his spirit, the process of 
redemption is produced” (p, 38). 


11. See glossary for the word /s/am, which means “surrender” 
ot “submission.” 


12, See above, note 16 on p. 132. 


13. E. G. Browne in his book, A Year Amongst the Persians, 
relates a conversation he had with a " philosopher,” who told him 


O nth Ppethopyaauiring a mandala: “You must know, in the first 
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place, that the modus operandi is as follows: the seeker after this 
power chooses some solitary and dismal spot... . There he must 
remain for forty days, which period of retirement we call chellé 
(sic.). He spends the greater part of this time in incantation in the 
Arabic language. which he recites within the area of the mandal[a} 
or geometric figure, which he must describe in a certain way upon 
the ground... . The operator must not... above all, quit the 
mandai[a] else he will lose the result of his pain” (p, 161). 


14, Quran LVII, 3, 


15. The English word “ paradise” comes from the Greek 
paradeisos which is from the Persian ferdaus. originating in the 
Avesta as pairi-daeza, To the Sufi, paradise is the inward nature of 
pure existence requiring a submission. See Schuon, Dimensions. 


Surface 


1, See Coomaraswamy. The Transformation of Nature in Art. 
Schuon, Unity of Religions, and Burckhardt. Sacred Art, 


2. These same patterns or systems of order-making are 
developed in part 3. 


3. See above, “ Shape.” 
4. See above, Part 2, “Socle.” 
5. The same custom that is observed by the Japanese. 


6. This is similar to the esoteric techniques of mosaic faience 
which allow a profusion of natural patterns within a strict 
geometric organization, 


7. Actually there are two basic polygons, the square and the 
triangle, as the hexagon is a combination of triangles. The tetra- 
hedron and the hexahedron are two of the five “ Platonic bodies.” 

8, For the development of these space-filling surface patterns, 
see K. Critchlow, Order in Space. 


9. These surface-filling patterns are also known as mosaics, 
grids, lattices, or tessellations. 


Color 
1. See glossary for the various meanings of rang. “color.” 


2. Jalal al-Din RGmi, Mathnawi, tans. R. A. Nicholson, Ruri, 
Poet and Mystic, p, 146, 


3. Suhrawardi, Hikmat al-ishraq, ans. M. Smith, Readings from 
the Mystics of Islam. p. 79. 


4, R.A. Nicholson, fumi, Poet and Mystic, p. 146. 
5. In Classical Persian Literature, tans. A, J. Atberry. p. 78. 


6. The number 7 has great cosmological significance. and the 
correspondences between 7 in the microscale and 7 in the macro- 
scale are many. There are traditionally the seven visible planets: 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the sun, Venus, Mercury. and the moon: the 
seven prophets related to the seven planets—Adam, Noah, 


Abraham, Moses, David. Jesus, and Mohammad. The Haft, ang, 
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or Thrones, often correspond to the seven stars of the Ursa Major. 
four of which form a square and three a triangle. Microcosmically. 
there are seven types of metals: lead, iron, tin, gold, copper, 
mercury. and silver. Seven items were carried by the Liatis, who 
spoke in a symbolic language and associated seven things with 
their persons—a special chain from Yazd, a brass bow! from 
Kerman, a knife from Isfahan, a silk handkerchief from Kashan, 2 
pipe from the wood of a cherry tree, shawl, and sandals or givehs. 
The first four items were mandatory. 

There were seven aspects to a woman's make-up: hinna?, a dye 
for the hair; wasmah for the eyebrows: surkhi. or rouge, for the 
cheeks; safid-ab, ot white powder, used in the bath on the entire 
body; surmah, or collyrium, for the eyes: zarak, a yellow powder: 
and gha/ya, a perfume made from musk, ambergris, and camphor, 
or it could mean perfume in general. Often the seventh in this list is 
given as Khai, or a mole applied as a beauty spot to the face. 

There are seven climates ruled by the planets and seven levels in 
the educationa! system. The trivium consists of grammar. logic, 
and rhetoric and the quadrivium of arithmetic (numbers), music 
(time), geometry (space). and astronomy (motion). These seven 
related to the seven planets as well. 

There are seven centers of the body related to the seven 
Prophets within one's being which correspond to qualities 
exhibited by the various Prophets: /atifah galibiyyah, the mold or 
body: /atifah nafsiyyah, or vital senses: /atifah qalbiyyah, the heart: 
latifah sirriyyah, the secret, the edge of superconsciousness; /atifah 
tabiyyah, the spirit: /arifah khafiyah, the seal of one’s being: and 
latifah hagiqah, the truth, the eternal soul of your being. 


7. The ritual prayers incorporate the same three motions. The 
ascending, vertical motion corresponds to the erect stance, the 
growth of man towards heaven; horizontal motion to the moment 
of profound inclination; and descending motion to the movement 
of a plant, its roots in earth. See Corbin, /6a Arabi, p. 260. 


8. See T. Izutsu. The Concept and Reality of Existence, p. 14. 
9. Nizami, Haft Paykar, trans. C. £. Wilson. 
10, Alchemy in the Islamic tradition is basically a cosmological 


science of Alexandrian origin and a branch of the Hermetic tradition. 


11, See Corbin, Le soufisme iranien. 


Matter 


1. This statement should be accepted with the qualification that 
the cyclical consolidation has taken place throughout the terrestrial 
environment, which does not concern us here. See Guénon, 


Reign of Quantity, The word “ matter” used here means corporeality. 


2. The scheme first mentioned is that of the Ikhwan al-Safa*, 
As for Ibn SArabi's scheme, see Corbin, /on Arabi, p. 299, 


3. The doctrine is explained by Corbin: “Just as the breath 
exhaled by man undergoes the formative action of articulate 
syllables and words, the Breath of the Compassionate One... in 
exhaling the Words... which ate beings, undergoes the form 
demanded by their pre-eterna) essence. What fashions them (active) 
is likewise that which is fashioned (passive) in them. “God 


qualified by a quality necessarily embodies al! the implications of 
that quality. ... Accordingly the Divine Sigh received (underwent, 
suffered) all the forms of the world. It is their material substance... .; 
it is nothing other than Nature itself’ (Corbin. [bn Arabi, p, 297). 


4. Ibn ‘Arabi, Fusas It, 328, trans. by Corbin in fbn Arabi, p. 298. 


5. The four elements are called arkdn, or pillars, because they 
are the support for all physical forms. 


6, In one of the unpublished epistles of Shih Nitmatullah Wali 
Kirm4ni, one of the most celebrated masters of Iranian Sufism of 
the fifteenth century, the world of the elements is compared to the 
four angels who are vehicles of the four degrees or centers within 
man which stem from the four letters ALLH (Allah). The four 
centers are heart, intelligence, spirit, and soul: the four angels are 
Gabriel, Michael, Seraphiel, and Azrael. Water is the form of 
Gabriel, Earth is the form of Michael. Air is the form of Seraphiel, 
and Fire is the form of Azrael. See Corbin. (bn Arabi, p. 373. 


7. The twelve signs of the Zodiac contain the same qualities: 
Aries, Leo, and Sagittarius are fiery, and are hot and dry in nature. 
Gemini, Libra, and Aquarius are airy. and are hot and wet, 
responsible for the winds. Cancer, Scorpio, and Pisces are watery, 
and are cold and wet. The earthy signs are Taurus, Virgo, and 
Capricorn, cold and dry in their nature. The planets move like 
nomads through the heavens of the fixed stars (so termed because 
the Zodiac moves only one degree every one hundred years) and in 
their ascending and descending orbits affect the determined bodies 
on earth, 


8. The use of fire for heat did not lead to the fireplace, as in 
other countries, but to the kurs/, a square, low table covered with a 
quilt, underneath which is placed a brazier of charcoal. The family, 
seated around this square, is united by the central fire. 


9. The ancient Iranians (pre-Zoroastrians) worshipped fire, a 
very old Aryan tradition. Within the Zoroastrian religion, fire is not 
worshipped but is a symbol of Ahura Mazda. the creator of all 
things through the Holy Spirit. 


10, This was the school of Suhrawardi, whose theosophy 
became integrated into the matrix of Shi‘ism and serves as 4 
bridge between philosophy and gnosis. 


11, See M. Lings. “Tha Qoranic Symbolism of Water,” in 
Studies in Comparative Religion (Summer 1968). 


12. The cosmic mountain, Mount Qaf, along with the Divine 
Throne (‘arsh), the Divine Pedestal (kursi), and the cosmic tree 
(Tuba), are all important elements of Islamic cosmology. See Nasr, 
Cosmofogical Doctrines. 


13, The Ikhwan al-Safa? compare the body to nature: see 
figure 82. 


14. It is important to remember that mastery in alchemy is 
inward only—the changing of lead to gold exceeds artisanal skill. 
A mineral substance changes from solution to crystal through 
smelting and burning to a point. but only the soul can go beyond 
by meeting the spirit, which is bound by no form. See Burckhardt. 
Alchemy. 


descri Himself by the Compassionate Sigh.... But that which is 4 @bir ibn Hayyan. in Nasr, Science jn Islam, p. 265. 
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16, The seven metals are lead, tin, copper. gold. silver. 
mercury, and iron, 


17. This is part of the Hermetic tradition, 


18. For further reading. see Burckhardt, A/chemy, and for 
alchemy in the Islamic tradition, specifically. see Nast. Science in 
Islam. 


19. This included the very preparation of his own materials 
which, in the case of the miniaturist, were his brush, ink, sized 
paper, and his seven colors. The most important color was gold, 
for only gold among the metals has a full gestation period. Every 
other metal is either prenatal or aborted. Ibn Arabi regards gold as 
the symbol of the primordial nature of man (a/-fitrah), a nature he 
bears deep within his soul. The gold employed by the miniaturist 
was used raw for a dull finish or cooked for a lustrous finish. The 
gold was broken into pieces and then placed between layers of 
deerskin. Piles of from 100 to 200 pieces were tied together with 
gummed wires and pounded with a special hammer. The gold was 
hammered 12,000 times and reduced to paper thinness and 
removed from the skins with a knife. 

The gold, basically static sulphur, hot and dry, was blended 
into a paste with dry glue after it had been hammered again with a 
smaller hammer. A coagulation was formed when the paste was 
shaken in a vessel containing distilled water; the shaking was 
continued until the gold completely dissolved, The mixture was left 
to stand until the gold settled to the bottom; then the sediment 
was removed and combined with a solution of dry glue and pure 
saffron. Then it was ready for use, See Pope, Survey, p, 1922, 


2. The Concept of Traditional Forms 


Garden 


1, In an "Ode to a Garden Carpet,” an unknown Sufi poet 
(circa 1500) writes: 


Here in this carpet lives an ever-lovely spring; 
Unscorched by summer's ardent flame. 

Safe too from autumn’s boisterous gales, 

‘Tis gaily blooming still. 


The handsome wide border is the garden wal! 
Protecting. preserving the Park within 

For refuge and renewal: a magic space 

For concourse, music and rejoicing, 

For contemplation’s lonely spell— 
Conversations grave, or lover's shy disclosure. 


Eyes hot-seared by desert glare find healing 

In its velvet shade. Splashing fountains and rippling pools 
In cool retreats sore-wearied limbs restore. 

And tired hearts awake with joy once more. 

The way was cruel. 

Baffled by monotony and mocked by phantoms delirious, 
Beset by stalking Death in guises manifold: 
The dreaded jinns, the beasts ferocious, 

The flaming heat and the exploding storms: Cc 
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From all these perils here at last set free: 

In the Garden all find security. 

Beneath a silver sheen, like morning dew 

Glow lambent fires translucent. 

Here tremulous buds break into foaming flowers 
And swirling vines with perfect grace 

Their target find in a gem-like lotus. 

The central medallion is the all-powerful sun, 

A golden lion the skies commanding. 

Its life-giving Power flows down through the Cosmic Axis 
And all creation stirs in vibrant glow, 

Each quivering bud and starlike flower 

In serene felicity to their Lord responding. 


Over and around the tendrils swing, each its separate way pursuing, 
From coy entanglements they flee apart. 

in sudden collisions find sweet embrace: 

In rhythms enchanting. with stately pace 

Or rollicking speed: emerging, retreating. 
Reversing. in peaceful finality 

Their conflicts reconcile, 

Alt in confederation blending 

Like a chorus in part-song gladly singing. 
in contrapuntal play rejoicing, 

Floating soft or wildly free: 

Yet anchored in Eternity, 

The myrtle shy, and pale anemone, 

Like stars through a thicket gleam; 
Ponderous blossoms of jewels compounded 
From swaying vines depend 

in Sacred Waters rooted. 

In living communion the Roses passionate 
To the stately Iris nod, 

While in splendor majestic the palmette— 
its heavenly birth proclaims 

Fashioned in the caverns of the mind 
Where silent messages their hearts reveal. 
The flowing rhythms which guide each tendril 
Through al! creation surge: 

‘Tis the Heartbeat of God, 


Here sense and reason in concord blend, 
In harmony and proportion. in unity transcendent, 
The mind of God revealing, 

By our tangled errors so darkly hidden: 
The goal of all desire, 

The opener of all doors, 

The answer to all questions, 

The reason of all reasons. 

From snares of self set free, 

In august and tranquil beauty 

The Beloved's Face at last we see, 

And there attain our journey’s end, 

Our life's reward and final Destiny— 
Refuge and fulfillment in His Infinity. 

2. The park plan or chahar bagh of the Sasanians was in the 
form of a cross with the palace at the center of the cross. The same 
plan can be seen on Achaemenian pottery, symbolizing the four 
rol the universe. 
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3. The move to summer and winter quarters, as a tradition which 
sedentary Iranians adopted, still exists today. The words of the 
nomadic Turks for winter and summer quarters, gish/éq and yayléq. 
have passed into the Persian vocabulary with no change in meaning. 
See De Planthol, “ Geography of Settlements,’ Cambridge History 
of tran, 


4. As to the potential influence of these buildings on the 
\slamic courtyard plans of the caravanserai, school, and mosque, 
see A, Godard, The Art of fran, and A Survey of Persian Art, 
ed. Arthur Upham Pope, 


5. The Prophet's house in Medina was a courtyard house in 
which space was first defined by surrounding it with walls and 
inside of which. subsequently, rooms were built that looked into the 
enclosed court. See E. Creswell, Early Muslim Architecture. 


6. As Titus Burckhardt points out, it is in the nature of paradise 
to be hidden and secret. and this corresponds to the innermost 
soul, the interior world. See Sacred Art, p. 113. 


7, The mystic traveler is described as first passing the gateway to 
the King’s abode and from there entering the wide space of the 
courtyard. See A/-Ghazali, the Mystic, trans. M. Smith, p, 159, 


Socle 
1, See R. Girshman. The Art of Ancient Iran, 


Poreh 


1. The /vén form also exhibits itself in the muthd/lath that are 
high prayer halls normally found outside of cities. 


2. It has been asserted that wherever the ivan form came from 
it must have developed from a nomadic people accustomed to 
open spaces. A Survey of Persian Art. ed. Arthur Upham Pope, p. 430. 


Gateway 


1. Sa‘dl. for example, divided his Gu/istan, or rose garden, into 
eight chapters. or entrances: each chapter is called a bab. 


2. The gateway to the city often served as the customs house as 
well. See A Survey of Persian Art, ed. A. U. Pope, p. 1200. 


3. Mountain passes signify a station which is fixed, in contrast 
to a station which, to the mystic, is fleeting. Lahiji. in a com- 
mentary on the Gu/shan-/-rdz of Shabistari, says that Ad/ or state is 
that which occurs to the heart spontaneously and without effort, 
like grief or fear or expansion or cheerfulness or desire or joy. and 
which ceases as soon as the natural dispositions of the soul 
manifest themselves, without being followed by similar states; for 
if a state becomes predominant. it is called maqam, station 
(see p. 70, Whinfield translation). 


4. Another word for gateways is darw4ézah, literally “the door is 
open.” As to the knockers on the doors, there are traditionally two, 
a coil and a hammer, each producing a different sound, If a man 
is at the door, he sounds the hammer. a woman the coil, This lets 
the woman in the house know whether she should veii herself 
before she prers the door. 

om 
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5. The Seljuqs had traditionally met outside the tent of the 
Gurkhan in 4 space called Q4p0. When they conquered [ran and 
began following the Sasanian practice of meeting inside the hall of 
the palace, they still referred to it as Qapd. Their council hall 
became known as the “Sublime Portal" or ‘Ali QapG. See T. Rice, 
The Seljuks in Asia, p. 85. 


6. A detail of note is the “chain of justice,’ zanyir-i-‘adt, which is 
attached to the door of the king’s palace so that anyone who has 
suffered an injustice might by shaking it any time call attention to 
his problem. This chain is also called the “chain of Nushirvan,” 
after a Sasanian king who instituted it. See Nizam el-Mulk's 
Siyasat-namah. 


7. The vestibule is an integral part of the passage. Called dih/iz, 
alan, hashti, kafsh kan, rah raw, or sar pushidan, it is the passage 
extending from the door to the court of the house, the semiprivate, 
semipublic area of the house, Here people would collect and gossip, 
therefore the idiom sukhanan-i-dihlizi, This term is also used for the 
place where one discussed the mysteries of existence. See Nizami, 
Haft Paykar. trans, by C. E. Wilson. p, 55. The word dihiliz was also 
used for the front of the sultan’s tent where he held his audiences, 
As to the concept of a bent entrance, or aih/iz, of the city of 
Baghdad, see Creswell, Muslim Architecture, where he concludes 
that the bent entrance is not a Roman or Byzantine concept but 
developed within the islamic world. 


8. Al-Ghazzali writes that the heart has two gates, one opening 
outwards, which is that of the senses, and one opening inwards 
towards the divine world, which is within the heart and which is 
the gate whereby the heart receives inspiration and revelation 
{Al-Ghazali the Mystic, trans, M, Smith, p. 144). 


Minaret 


1. See A Survey of Persian Art, ed. Pope: Encyclopedia of 
slam, “ minaret.” 


2. The earliest known minarets in Islamic Iran are associated 
with religious buildings such as that at Sangbast from the eleventh 
century. The early Seljuq minarets, like Masjid-i-‘Ali, show a simple 
tall minaret located northeast of the main dome chamber. 


3. Safavid minarets used in multiple pairs basically follow 
similar designs. See E, Schroeder, Survey. 


Dome 

1. See E. Baldwin Smith, The Dome. 

2. Ibid., p. 81. 
The Book of Sir Marco Polo, trans, Col. Henry Yule. 
See section on “Space,” 


Behold yon azure dome, the sapphire sky, 

Rear in unpillar'd might its canopy! 

That vast pavilion gemm'd with world of light 
Whose circling glories boast a boundless flight.” 


Sa‘di. trans, A. J, Arberry, Persian Poems, p. 129. 
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3. V, 
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6. R. Guénon, “Le Symbolisme du dome,” in Symboles 
fondamentaux de la Science sacrée, p. 263. 


7. Smith. The Dome. 
8. See section on " Color.” 


9. Nizami mentions in his Haft Paykar that the inside of the dome 
reflects the brilliance of the sun while the outside is like the moon 
—a mirror for the light of the sun, thus changing color as the 
sun moves. 


10. H. Corbin develops the concept of dome as being the cosmic 
crypt, and it is this concept that found architectural expression in 
the dome. See Corbin, Avicinna and the Visionary Recitals, p. 18. 


Chahar Taq 


1. “God himself has made it such that the majority of things of 
Nature are grouped in four such as the four physica! natures which 
are hot, cold, dry and moist; the four elements which are fire, air, 
water and earth; the four humors which are blood, phlegm, yellow 
bile and black bile, the four seasons. .., the four cardinal 
directions ..., the four winds. .,, the four directions envisaged by 
their relation to the constellations (awtdd); the four products which 
are the metals, plants, animals and men” (Ikhwan al-Safa>, trans. by 
Nasr in Cosmological Doctrines, p. 50). 


2. For the development of the chahar taq mosque, see Godard, 
The Art of Iran. 


3. Levels of Realization 


City Form 
1. Guénon, Symboles fondamentaux, p. 121. 
2. Burckhardt, A/chemy, p, 201. 
3. Ikhwéan al-Safa, trans. by Nasr in Cosmological Doctrines. p, 99. 


4, “Rose of the winds” refers to the four cardinal directions in 
addition to the two solstices and two equinoxes. The latter four 
directions are known as the Gateways to Heaven. 


5. Guénon, Symboles fondamentaux, p. 123. 


6. These patterns of order-making are generic to other cultures 
as well. See G. Nitschke, “Ma, the Japanese Sense of Place,” 
Architectural Design (March 1966), 


Natural Order 


1. These are the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf regions of Iran, 


2. The random village has been attributed to piecemeal land 
acquisition, See De Planthol, “ Geography of Settlements,” 
Cambridge History of fran. 


layay. Design with Climate, p. 8. 
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4. See P. W. English, City and Village in Kirman, fran, p. 50. 


5. The subterranean aqueducts known as “qan&ts"” are peculiar 
to Iran. See “ qanat” in glossary. 


6. Olgyay, Design with Climate, p. 8. 
7. See “Qal‘ah,” Cambridge History of Iran. 


Geometric Order 


1. See the Hittite citadel of Cincirli in Anatolia in S. Moholy- 
Hagy, Matrix of Man, p. 68. 


2, For the discussion of sacred mountain, see the section on 
traditional forms, 


3. Moholy-Nagy, Matrix, p. 42. 

Herodotus, The Histories, pp. 54-55. 

See Ghirshman, Art of Ancient Iran, p. 9. 
Herodotus, Histories, p. 70. 

See R. Frye. “ Herat.” Encyclopedia of Islam. 


8. Chardin says Kashan was founded under the ascendency of 
Virgo. Voyage du Chevalier Chardin, ill, 6. 


9. The Gates of Heaven refer to the two solstices and two equinoxes. 
10, See above, The Concept of Shape. 


Pat ali SE 


Harmonic Order 


1. Rene Guénon has expressed this phenomenon in a masterly 
way in his chapter, “ Cain and Abel,” in The Reign of Quantity 
and the Sign of the Times. 


2. This can readily be seen in the yin-yang symbol. 
See above, The Concept of Shape. 


3, See V. Zuckerkandl, Sound and Symbol, p. 168. The symbol 
of the wave is one often used in poetry. Rumi says: * Do you not 
see how the spring breeze becomes visible in the trees and grasses, 
the rose-beds and sweet herbs? Through the medium of these you 
gaze upon the beauty of spring. But when you look upon the 
spring breeze itself, you see nothing of these things . .. those 
waves are subtle and do not come into sight, only through some 
medium are they revealed out of their subtlety. 

“Likewise in man these qualities are hidden, and only become 
manifest through an inward or outward medium . . . you cannot 
see the attributes of man: examine yourself, and you will not find 
anything. So you suppose yourself empty of these attributes. Yet it 
is not the case that you have changed from what you were, only 
these things are hidden in you, like water in the sea, The waters 
leave not the sea save through the medium of a cloud; they do not 
become visible except in a wave. The wave is a commotion visible 
from within you, without an external medium. But so long as the 
sea is still, you see nothing. Your body is on the shore of the sea 
and your soul is of the sea...” (trans. by A. J. Arberry, Discourses 
of Rumi, 9. 74). 
rom 


4, V. Zuckerkandl, Sound and Symbol, p. 172. The relationship 
between the science of music and the other traditional sciences 
can be seen in the traditional educational system where the 
quadrivium consisted of the study of numbers, space, time, and 
motion as seen through arithmetic. geometry, music, and astronomy. 


5. Temporary wooden structures define the boundaries. 
6, Gateways were customarily closed at sunset. 
7. See Burckhardt, Sacred Art, p. 112. 


8. See E. Schroeder, Survey of Persian Art, ed. by A. U. Pope, 
p. 957. 


9. A 2ild is a loosely woven cotton rug. 
10. The mayd&n was originally used as a polo field. 


11, Shaykh Baha al-Din al-‘Amili was the religious authority, or 
Shaykh al-Islam, during the Safavid era. He was a theologian as 
well as a Sufi who wrote well-known treatises on mathematics 
and astronomy. He was also an architect, and the design of 
Shaykh Lutfullah is attributed to him. 


12, The structure of the ‘Ali QapG was the first of these 
Safavid complex of buildings to be constructed. Reportedly, it was 
built over an existing Timurid palace and, upon its completion, 
Shah Abbas literally surveyed the progress of his great undertaking 
from this high vantage point. 


13. Even the Shah dismounted prior to passing through this 
portal, See J. B. Tavernier, The Six Voyages. 


14. Two such pavilions. the Chili! SutGn (the hall of the forty 
columns) and the Hasht Behish reflect in both name and plan the 
cosmic nature of their design. 


15, Shah Abbas did not create a new urban form, he rather 
chose to extend the existing. 


16. Although documents show that Isfahan predates Islamic 
times, it is with the harmonic system of order-making experienced 
from the Seljuq period that this study is concerned. 
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Glossary 


‘abd 
adam 
Akhir 


“alam-i-kabir 
“alam-i-mithal 


“élam-i-mulk 
‘alam-i-saghir 
alif 


‘Amili, Shaykh Baha? 
al-Din 


al-Amr 


al-“Aq! 


Ibn “Arabi, Muhyi 
al-Din 
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In religious language, the 
worshipper, the creature 
dependent upon his Lord. 


Man. 


The Last, one of the 99 Names 
of God. 


The macrocosm. 


The world of similitudes or 
archetypes, It corresponds to 
the ‘dlam-i-khayal, or world of 
the imagination, and to the 
malakat, or spiritual world. 


The earthly world. 
The microcosm. 


The first letter of the Persian 
alphabet. 


The sixteenth-century 
Shaykh-al-Islam. He was not 
only a theologian and Sufi but 
also a mathematician, architect, 
and alchemist. 


The Divine Act, the Divine 
Command—”" Be!” (Kun). The 
Pure Act which complements 
Universal Nature, a/-Tabi‘ah. 


The Intellect, Universal Intellect. 
Al-“Aq/ al-awwal, the first 
Intellect, is analogous to the 
Supreme Pen (a/-Qa/am) and 
al-Rah, the Divine Spirit, as well 
as to the Nous of Plotinus. 
Al-“Aq! is intellect or knowledge 
in the traditional sense as 
illuminated by revelation. A/-‘aq/ 
as knowledge, a/-‘aqi/ as the 
knower, and a/-ma‘qa/ as the 
known are an important meta- 
physical triad. The gnostic or 
knower is often called a/-“anf 

as well. 


Surnamed al-Shaykh al-Akbar 
(“the greatest master“’) this 
twelfth-thirteenth century Sufi 
wrote numerous treatises, The 
most famous is his Fusds 
al-Hikam, and the most rich in 
content is his a/-Futdhat 
al-Makkiyyah. 


arkan 


atash gah 
al-Awwal 


ayat 


al-‘ayn al-thabitah 
bab 


bagh 
badgir 
bag? 


barakah 
al-Batin 


al-bast 
bazarchah 


al-Birdni. Aba 
Rayhan 


chahar bagh 
chahar si 
chahdar taq 
darvazah 


al-Dhat 
dhikr 
fikr 
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Pillars. The four elements are 
known as arkdn because they 
are the supports for all forms. 


Place of fire. 


The First, one of the 99 Names 
of God. 


Sign, miracle, verse of the 
Quran, 


Archetype. 


Door, entrance, chapter of a 
book. 


Garden. 
Wind tower. 


Subsistence. In Sufism it is the 
state of subsistence beyond all 
form, the state of reintegration in 
the Spirit, also Divine Eternity. 
Divine grace. 


The Hidden. A/-8étin and 
al-Zahir are two of the Names or 
Archetypes of the Divine by 
which He mentions Himself in 
the Quran. The name a/-Zahir 
indicates that He is identical 
with all existing objects; the 
name a/-8atin that He is non- 
existence externally. 


Expansion. 


A small neighborhood or com- 
munity bazaar, often roofed. 


A learned Persian of the tenth 
century who wrote a famous 
book on India. 


Four gardens. 
Four arches. 
Four rooms or four vaults, 


Gate or door. Literally, “the 
door is open.” 


Divine Essence. 
Invocation. 
Meditation. 
Primordial state. 
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al-Ghazzali, Aba 
Hamid Muhammad 


gilim 
gunbad 
al-Haba& 


hadith 


ham dami 


hal 
hammam 
hasht? 

hayat 

Ayab 
hindisah 
husayniyyah 


Ikhw4n al-Safa’, wa 
Khullan al-Wafa* 


e 


iim 


al-insdn al-kamil 
‘slam 
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A great eleventh-century Sufi 
theologian and reviver of 
religious sciences in Islam. 


Woven woolen rugs. 
Dome. 


Passive Universal Substance. 
The fine dust suspended in the 
air; materia prima, matter before 
the Logos has acted upon it. 


Saying of the Prophet trans- 
mitted through a chain of 
known intermediaries. 


Sympathy. Literally it means 
“blowing together ’’—the 
sympathy between the visible 
and the invisible which Rami 
termed ham-dami. 


Spiritual state. 

The bath, 

An octagonal space. 
Courtyard. 

Veil. curtain. 
Geometry. 

See takyah. 


The " Brethren of Purity.” a 
group of scholars from Basra 
who in the tenth century 
produced a compendium of the 
arts and sciences in fifty-two 
epistles. Their sympathies were 
with the Pythagorean-Hermetic 
aspect of the Greek heritage. 
This is especially evident in 
their mathematical theories, 
which were later to influence 
Shiite circles. 


Science, knowledge in its most 
universal sense. 


The Universal Man. 


Surrender. It comes from the 
word sa/ama which means both 
peace and surrender: “He who 
surrenders himself to the 

Divine Will gains peac: 


ivan 


Jabir ibn Hayyan 


al-jalal 
al-jamal 


Jami, ‘Abd 
al-Rahman 


jamis 
al-Jili. ‘Abd al-Karim 


jism 
kammi 


al-Kashani, Afdal 
al-Din 


Ka‘bah 


karwansara 


kayfi 
ibn Khalddn 


khalifah 
khanaqah 


khayal 
kimiy? 
kichah 
kursi 
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Room, portico, hall, The ivan is 
sometimes called riwaéq-/- 
manzar. Riwéq means terrace, 
gallery, upper room. Manzar is a 
place of seeing, a place to enjoy 
the visible world. 


Seventh-century founder of 
Islamic alchemy. He was a Sufi 
and a Shi‘ite. 

Majesty. One of the 99 Names 
of God. 

Beauty. One of the 99 Names 
of God. 

A fifteenth-century Persian Sufi, 
author of the treatise Lawa°ih 
(Flashes of light). 


Congregational. 
Fourteenth-century Sufi whose 
best-known work is a/-/nsan 
al-kamil (Universal Man). 
Body. 

Quantitative. 
Fourteenth-century Shi‘ite 
philosopher and Sufi poet. 


Literally, “cube.” It is the 
earthly center for the Moslim. 
Caravanserai. 

Qualitative. 

Fourteenth-century philosopher 
of history. 

Vice-gerent. 

Place of learning. A spiritual 
node where the qualified can 
realize gnosis, the highest form 
of knowledge. : 
Thought, idea, imagination. 
Alchemy. 

Small street. 

Low table under which a 
charcoal brazier is located. It is 
surrounded by cushions with 
back rests, and a large quilt is 
placed over it. Used as a focal 
point for family eating and, 
often, during the winter season 
for sleeping. 


Kubra, Shaykh 

Najm al-Din 

lahat 

madrasah 

Maghribi. Muhammad 
Shirin of Tabriz 

mahall, mahall-ha 

makan 


malakut 


minbar 


mandal 


ma‘rifah 


maydan 
mibrab 


mil 
manar 
mishkah 
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Twelfth-century Sufi. 


The active, divine dimension 
within man, 


College, the plural of which is 
madaris. 


Fourteenth-century mystical 
poet. 


District or quarter. 


Place, the “sense of place,” the 
container and the contained. 


The spiritual world. Part of the 
Five Presences, in descending 
order: a/-Hahat, Essential 
Nature of God; a/-Lahot, 
Divine (Creative) Nature; 
al-Jabarat, world beyond form: 
al-Malakat, spiritual world; and 
al-Nasat, human nature. 


Pulpit from which the religious 
leader speaks to his 
congregation. 


Mandala, a word of Sanskrit 
origin. A graphic mystic symbol 
of the universe which is 
typically in the form of a circle 
enclosing a square. It is used 
as an aid to meditation. 


Gnosis; a/-mahabbah, \ove, and 
al-makhafah, fear, together with 
gnosis, make up the Sufi triad 
of motives or qualities which 
lead towards God. 


Public square. 


Point in the mosque indicating 
the direction towards Mecca. 


Pole, tower, minaret. 
Minaret. 


Niche, tabernacle. This word 
comes from the Quranic verse of 
Light: “ God is the light of the 
heavens and of the earth. The 
symbol of His Light is like a 
tabernacle [mishkah]; in the 
tabernacle [niche] there is a 
lamp, the lamp is in a glass: the 
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mubhr 


al-murshid 


nafas 
nafs 


al-Nafs al-kulliyyah 


nésut 


Nifmatullah Wali, 
Sayyid 


Nizami, Ilyas Aba 
Muhammad 
al-Nar 


glass is like a brilliant star” 
(XXIV, 35, Arberry translation). 


A small clay tablet made from the 
sacred earth of Karbala and 
used by Shi‘ites as the place for 
the forehead when praying. 


The spiritual master, literally 
“he who leads straight.” 


Breath. 


Soul, the psyche, the subtle 
reality of an individual, the |. As 
opposed to the spirit (rh) or to 
the intellect (‘aq/), the nafs 
appears in a negative aspect 
because it is made up of the sum 
of individual or egocentric 
tendencies. The following 
distinctions, however, are made: 
nafs al-ammarah, “the soul 
which commands "—the 
passionate, egotistic soul; 

nafs al-lawwamah, “the soul 
which blames "'—the soul aware 
of its own imperfections; nafs 
al-mutma@innah, “the soul at 
peace ’—the soul reintegrated 

in the Spirit and at rest in 
certainty. 

The Universal Soul, which 
includes all individual souls. 
This corresponds to the Guarded 
Tablet and is the complement of 
the Spirit (a/-RGA) or First 
Intellect (a/-‘Aq/ al-awwal) and 
is analogous to the Psyche 
(Nous) of Plotinus. 

Human, passive dimension 
within man. 


Fifteenth-century founder of the 
Ni‘matullahi order; a great 
saint, mystic, and poet. 


Famous twelfth-century 
Persian poet. 


Divine Light. uncreated, which 
includes all manifestation and is 
identified with Existence, 
considered as a principle. See 
the verse of Light, surah XXIV, 
35, quoted under mis: 
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al-qabd 
gal‘ah 
qanat 


Qur'an 


al-Rahman 


rang 


rah 
al-Roh 


Rami, Jalal al-Din 


sak 


san‘ah 
saqqakhanah 


Google 


Contraction. 
Fortress. 


Subterranean aqueducts. Water 
close to the surface at the foot- 
hills of mountains act as great 
reservoirs. They are tapped and 
channeled through gently 
sloping subterranean tunnels to 
settlements up to twenty miles 
away. Emerging near villages 
and towns, the water serves the 
domestic and agricultural 
purposes of the inhabitants. 


The Holy Book of Islam, the 
Word of God, literally 
“ Recitation.” 


Compassion, One of the 99 
Names of God. Nafas al- 
Rahman, the Breath of the 
Compassionate. 


Color. Also beauty, clearness, 
brilliance, splendor, grandeur, 
power, advantage. 

Spirit. 

The Spirit, including, in Sufism, 
the Divine and therefore 
uncreated Spirit, the Logos; the 
Universal, created Spirit; the 
individual Spirit or rather the 
Spirit polarized in relation to an 
individual; the vital spirit, 
intermediate between sou! and 
body. The Ad is the source 
from which souls emanate, the 
source at once of their 
existence and of their light. 


Thirteenth-century Sufi, founder 
of the order of “whirling 
dervishes.”” His Mathnawi 
contains his whole doctrine. 


Raised platform. normally 


related to a wall, used for sitting. 


Craft. 


Endowed place for the dis- 
pensing of water where the 
public may drink. 


sara 


shabistan 


Shabistari, Mabmid 


al-Shadhili, Abu- 
Mawéahib 


Simnani, ‘Ala’ al- 
Dawlah 
Sina, Ibn 


sitr 


Safi 


Suhrawardi, Shihab al- 
Din Yahya ibn 
abash ibn Amirak 


tabirah 
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A place organized around a 
courtyard or central place related 
to the sale of merchandise. 


Place for prayer during 
inclement weather. 


Thirteenth-century Sufi poet 
who composed the Gulshan-i- 
raz, or the Rose Garden of 
Mystery, the most inclusive 
manual of the mystical doctrines 
of the Sufis. 


Thirteenth-century Sufi master. 


Great fourteenth-century 
Persian Sufi. 


Or Avicinna. The noted eleventh- 
century Persian philosopher. 


Secret. mystery. In Sufism it 
designates the intimate and 
ineffable center of conscious- 
ness, the * point of contact” 
between the individual and his 
Divine principle. 


The word Soff designates the 
Spirituals of Islam. The word's 
etymology is in question, It 
could have come from the word 
sdf, the Arabic word for 

“wool,” referring to garments, 

It has also been strongly 
suggested that the word came as 
a transliteration of the Greek 
sophos, “sage,” * sage-prophet.” 


A twelfth-century Persian Sufi 
and philosopher knownas Shaykh 
al-Ishraq. the master of illumina- 
tion; he developed the theosophy 
of Light. 


Nature. Tab/‘at al-kull: 
Universal Nature. An aspect of 
passive and “plastic” universal 
Substance (a/-Haba’), it is that 
Substance inasmuch as it 
generates the world; hence its 
material nature. lbn ‘Arabi 
attributes to it a reality 
coextensive with the whole of 
universal manifestation and 
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takht 
takyah 


(alar 
faq 


tawhid 
tawil 


timchah 


al-tal 
Sulama 
al-“umq 
al-‘urd 


al-Zahir 
zila 
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identifies it with the “ Expiration 
of the Compassionate.” 

Socle, plinth. 

Community center predominately 
used for the performance of 
passion plays, and also as a 
place of gathering. 


Porch based on a column 
structure. 


Room, cupola, vault. 
Unity, the Oneness of God. 


Spiritual hermeneutics. The 
passage from the outer to the 
inner aspect of things. 
Roofed central place organized 
around a courtyard or central 
space related to an area for 
the sale of merchandise. 
Ascension. Figuratively, the 
spiritual dimensions of 
exaltation. 

Religious scholars. 


Descent. Figuratively, the 
cosmic abyss. 


Horizontal. Figuratively, the 
cosmic amplitude. 


The Manifest. See a/-Batin. 
Woven cotton rug. 
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Abdal-Hadi: on exotericism and esotericism, 131 n. 3; on 
islam as religion, 132 n. 18 

Achaemenian period: architecture of, 29, 31; development of 
ta/ar in, 71: garden concept in, 68; kings of, and cosmic 
tents, 74; mountain symbols in, 68 

Air: in life of man, 58-59; qualities of, 58. See a/so Elements, 
the four 

Alchemy: and color, 50; mastery in. 134 n. 14; and metals 
and minerals. 61: symbolism in, 61, 63 

Alexander the Great. 87 

*Ali-QapG, 70: as doorway, 73: of Isfahan, 127. 137 n. 12: 
origin of name, 136 n. 5 (col, 1) 

‘Amili, Shaykh, 73, 124, 137 .n.11 

Arabesque patterns: manifest rhythm, 43; express unity, 45 

Arabic language, as sacred art of Islam, 45 

Archetypes: of color, 47; expressed through architecture, 63; 
and ninety-nine Names, 132 n, 20; and temporal forms, 
67, 68, 79; in traditional art. 10: world of, 132 n. 20 

Architecture: in Achaemenian period, 29, 31; forms of, 
generated by space, 15; generic forms of, 67-68; and 
positive space continuity, 17, 67; role of, 9; symmetry in. 
95; time in, 95: in traditional society, 3; and use of 
symbols, 63; vocabulary of. 89 

Are of Descent and Ascent, 7, 9, 67 

Art: and nature, 6; ceeenty in, 10; and realization of forms, 
10; as sacred, 6, 7, 132 n. 25; in traditional society. 3. 5. 
10: and Unity. 9. See a/so Architecture; Art forms; 
Creative process, the 

Art forms: and cosmic reality, 9; as reflection of 
archetypes, 10; and traditional man, 5. 9 

Astrolabe, man compared to, 78 


Baghdad. as prototypical circular city. 88 

Béatin (the hidden), 72; God as, 11; of the person, 19; as 
qualitative aspect. 5; as symbo! of microcosm, 73. 
See also Zahir 

Bazaar. the: of Isfahan, 98-99, 105-20: linear element of, 
89; positive space in, 93; as primary space system, 17; 
structural form of, 93; symmetry of, 95 

Beauty. objective nature of, 217 

Al-BirGni, on Platonic bodies, 23 

Bishapor, 73 

Black, symbolism of, 48 

Boundaries, and harmonic order, 96 

pie 4 the Compassionate, the: doctrine of, 57, 134 n. 3 

col. 

Browne. E. G.: on the mandala, 133 n. 13 (col. 3) 

Burckhardt, T.: on cross and circle, 60; on the Ka*bah, 29; 
on man’s body, 79: on Platonic bodies, 22 


Calligraphy: as embodiment of the Word, 45; Kific, 44, 45: 
Nasta‘liq, 44, 45; symbolism of, 45 

Center, the: concept of, 132 n. 17 

Chahdar bagh: as plan of Herat, 87; Sasanian form of. 

n. 2 (col. 2) 
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Chahar taq: shape and plan of, 75; of the Shaykh Lutfullah 
mosque, 123; unchanging form of, 75 

Chain of mercy, 136 n. 6 (col. 1) 

Circle, the: symbolism of, 5, 29, 31. See also Chahar téq: 
Squaring the circle 

City, city form: as active shape, 17: concentric—circular, 87: 
concentric—quadrangular, 87-88; gates of, 15; geometric, 
85; growth in, 89: interaction of, with site, 13, 14; In Iran, 
79; as place of man, 15; as positive shape, 79; surfaces 
of, 77; symbolism of, 79; world view expressed by, 85 

Climate: and architecture. 15. 19: conditions of. in Iran, 
58, 59, 81, 83, 100 

Cluster order. See Order: cluster 

Color(s): Analogous, 50; and alchemy, 50; circle of, 48; 
four, system of. 49: harmony of opposing. 61: in Islamic 
tradition, 47; multi-level, 54; and the mystic, 50; seven, 
system of, 48; single-level, 53; three, system of, 48-49; 
use of, to create order, 50 

Coomaraswamy, A.: on traditional architecture. 132 n, 7 

Coordinate system. the. 32: defined, 27, 32 

Corbin, H.: on allegory and symbol, 132 n.15; on the 
Breath of the Compassionate, 134 n. 3 (col. 2); on the 
dome, 136 n. 10 (col. 2); on return to the center, 
132 n.17 

Cosmic mountain. the. See Mount Oaf 

Cosmogram: throne as, 70; Chahdar taq as, 75. See also 
Mandala, the 

Cosmology, traditional: elements of, 134 n. 12; manifested 
by dome, 74: matter in, 58-60 

Cosmos, the: direction in, 11, 12: structure of, 17 

Courtyard (hayaft): as microcosm, 68; pools in, 35; of 
Prophet's house, 135 n. 5; as urban form, 68 

Craft guilds, 9; and traditional art, 5 

Creation, the: as microcosm, 7. 9; nature a symbol of, 81. 
See also Creative process, the 

Creative process, the: as the Breath of the Compassionate. 
7, 10; in Islamic tradition, 3, 5: manifested in settlements, 
75: man’s role in, 9. See also Art: Art forms 

Critchlow, K.: on proportional length, 22 

Cross, the: symbolism of, 29 

Ctestiphon, 87 

Cube, the: symbolism of. 29. 68 

“Cube of man.” room as, 73 


Darabgird, 86, 87 

Divine art. See Art: as sacred 

Divine Law: as exoteric dimension, 3: and traditional man, 5 

Divine Spirit, the: man’s relation to, 7, 9; qualities of, 9; 
symbolized by dome, 74-75. See a/so Breath of the 
Compassionate, the: Divine Law: God 

Divine Throne, the: dome as locus of, 75 

Dome, the: development of, 75: as expansive shape, 39: 
ideal, 133 n. 3: as image of the Spirit, 74-75: 
mathematics of. 23: patterns and colors of, 75 


Earth: as a body, 58; as the cosmic mountain, 60: qualities 
of, 60. See a/so Elements, the four 
. Eroatane: 86; described by Herodotus, 87 
rom 
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Elements, the four: as the four angels, 134 n. 6 (col. 3); 


as qualities of matter, 58-60, 61, 63; as seal of Solomon, 


133 n. 8 (col. 3): as support of forms, 134 n. 5 (col. 3). 
See also Air: Earth: Fire: Water 

Emerald Tablet, the. 63 

Esotericism, and exotericism, 131 n.3 


Fibonacci, 25, 133 n. 4 
Fibonacci scale, found in nature, 24, 26 


Fire: as heat and light. 58: Islamic use of, 134 n. 8 (col. 3); 


warship of, 134 n. 9 (cal. 3), See a/so Elements. the four 

Fire towers, 73, 87 

Firtzabad. 86, 87: fire tower of, 73; palace at, 71 

Floor, symbolism of, 34, 35 

Form: simultaneity of. with time, 19; as symbol, 132 n, 14, 
See also Traditional forms 

Forms. See Traditional forms 

Fortified village, the: features of, 83; in semimountainous 
regions, 83 

Four (the number), 27; in nature, 136 n.1 (col. 1): 
symbolism of, and the city, 79 

Four elements, the. See Elements. the four 


Garden: in Achaemenid period, 68; concept of, 68; and 
courtyard, 68; as recapitulation of paradise, 35; and 
waterways, 35 

Gates of Heaven: in Baghdad. 88; concept of, 71, 73 

peretic 4 concept of, 71; as doorway, 71, 73, 135 0.4 

col. 

Geometric order, See Order: geometric 

Geometric patterns: formation of, 40, 43; symbolism of, 43 

Geometry: in architecture, 27; and beauty, 21; forms of, as 
ae Truth, 27, 29; and number, 21, 26; of proportion, 


Al-Ghazzali: /hya®. 3; on color, 47; on gates of the heart, 
136 n. 8 (col. 1); on the Ka‘bah, 29 

God: as hidden, 11; as manifest, 11; manifested by Breath 
of the Compassionate, 57; and man's consciousness, &: 
and microcosmic being, 4; nature of, 6, 8. See also 
Divine Spirit, the 

Golden mean, 23, 25 

Gnomons, 24 

Gnosis: Islamic tradition of, 131 n. 4; as Tariqah, 3, 5 

Guénon, R.: on measurement of space, 27 

Guilds. See Craft guilds 


Hatra, 87 

Hermeneutics, spiritual. See 7a°*wil 
Hermes, in Islamic tradition, 132 n. 21 
Herat, 87 

Herodotus, on Ecbatana, 87 
Hesychius, 74 

Hidden, the. See Batin 


Ibn ‘Arabi: Fusds al-hikam, 4; on matter, 57: Risdlat 
al-ahadiyyah, 6; on symbols, 132 n. 16; on ta*wil, 
132 n.9 

Ibn Sina: and the coordinate system, 72 
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ikhwan al-Safd’: on astrology, 11; Dispute between Man 
and the Animals, 4; on geometry, 27; on groups of four, 
136 n.1 (col, 1); on man’s body, 67, 79, 134 n, 13; 
Rasa@il, 77. 67; on the soul, 133 n. 13 (col. 1) 

Inteliect: as instrument of Gnosis, 5: and reason, 5; and 
Universal Intellect. 6 

tran: city form in, 79; climate of, and architecture, 15, 
58-60, 68; development of Islam in, 3; mountain 
symbolism of, 68, 70; plateaus of, 73 

Isfahan: ‘Ali Qapd in, 126; bazaar. plan of. 98-99: bazaar 
as synthesis, 105-20; Chilil Situn in, 137 n. 14; encounter 
points in. 102; Hasht Behist in, 137 n. 14; Khwaja Bridge 
in, 132 n. 4; Maydan-i-Shah in, 120, 123: order and 
growth of, 96. 97: primary movement system of. 97, 100. 
707; secondary movement system of. 100, 102; Shah 
mosque in, 123-24; Shaykh Lutfullah in, 123; tertiary 
movement system in, 100, 102: water in, 100, 102 

islam, tradition of, 3; education in, 9; in Iran, 3; kinship 
patterns in, 133 n.9 (col. 1); aver of order-making in, 
79: as way of knowledge, 131 n. 

Ivan: as prayer house, 135 n. 7 (col. 43). symbolism of, 71 


Jami, ‘Abd al-Rahman: Yusuf and Zulaykha, 2 
Jami mosque (of Isfahan), dome of, 23 
Al-Jili, ‘Abd al-Karim, Af-lnsdn al-kamil, 8, 59 


Ka'bah, the. 28, 48; symbolism of, 29 
Al-Kashani, Afdal al-Din. Musannafat, 2 
Khusraw II, throne of. See Takht-i-Taqdis 
Kubra, Najm al-Din, 62 

Kinship patterns, Islamic, 133 n. 9 (col. 1) 


Lahiji: on state and station, 135 n. 3 (col. 3) 

Law. See Divine Law 

Leo, sign of: site for Baghdad selected under. 88 

Light: in architecture, 58; and color, 47 

Linear order. See Order: linear 

Line, concept of: in multi-level patterns, 39, 41; and point, 
89: in single-level patterns, 39 

Logos, the: as Divine Intellect, 7; embodied in calligraphy, 
45; man as manifestation of, 5; and matter, 57, 58 


Macrocosm, the: garden as, 68; and man, 15; universe as, 11 

Makan. See Sense of Place 

Man: body of, and the city, 79: chahdar tag as locus of, 75; 
and cosmic space. 11: creative role of, 7-10, 19: as 
microcosm, 9: position of, in universe, 5, 9: space of, 17; 
as soul of world, &: as theophany, 9; as unit of measure. 
25; as Universal Man, 8; as a world, 4. See a/so 
Nomadic man 

Mandala, the, 30; as cosmogram, 75; dome as, 75; the 
drawing of, 133 n. 10 (col. 3); in garden plans, 68; 
Herat as. 87; in A as tradition, 31; philosopher's use of, 
133 n. 13 (col. 

Manifest. the, See 9 shir 

Al-Mansur, Caliph, 88 

Masjid-i-Shah, portals of, 73 

Massignon, L.: on Islamic spirituality, 131 n. 2 


Mathematics: and nature, 21, 23, 25; as symbolic language. 
6, 9; as ta’wil. See also Number 

Matter: as the Breath of the Compassionate, 57. 58: 
traditional concept of, 57-58; transformation of, 63. 
See also Elements, the four 

Mecca, symbolic role of, 15 

Metals: in alchemy, 61; the seven, 135 n. 16 

Microcosm, the: courtyard as, 68; man as, 4, 11, 15 

Mil, as ancestor of minaret, 73 

Minaret: earliest, in Islamic Iran, 136 n. 2 (col. 1): history 
of, 73: mil as ancestor of. 67-68. 73: symbolism of, 73 

Minerals, in alchemy, 61 

Miniature, the: laws of, 33: preparation of materials for, 
135,19; and ta'wil. 1320.11 

Mongols, the: domical structures of, 74, 75 

Motion, space manifested through, 19 

Mountain symbolism, in Iran. 68, 70. See also Mount Oaf: 
Sacred mountain, the 

Mount Qaf, as cosmic mountain, 60, 134 n. 12 

Music: parallels of, to architecture, 19; relation of, to 
traditional sciences, 137 n. 4 


Nasr, S. H.: on allegory and symbol, 132 n. 15: on doctrine 
of Unity, 131 n. 2: on the Hidden, 732: on Islamic oor 
131 n. 4; on magic squares, 24: on the Manifest, 
on the miniature, 33; on speech, 133 n, 16; on Sufism. 
131 9.6 

Nature. and alchemy, 63 

Nicomachus, on number, 25, 27 

Nitmatullah Wali, 37 

Nizami, on the dome, 136 n. 9 (cal. 2) 

Nomadic man: geometric creations of. 45: and ivan form, 
135 n. 2 (col. 3); mil of, as spatial orientation, 67, 73: 
and origins of dome, 75; patterns of movement, 81; 
pyramid designs of, 70 

Number: and geometry, 26: Islamic concept of, 25; and 
man, 25; and proportion, 23; and the Zodiac, 27, See also 
Mathematics 


“Ode to a Garden Carpet,” 135 n. 1 (col. 1) 

Olgyay. V.: on the fortified village, 83; on a dwellings, 81 

Order: in the city. 17; cluster. 82-83: geometric. 85-87 
harmonic, 89-96: of Isfahan, 126: linear, 82: natural, 81; 
random, 81, 83; and sense of place, 13; total, 96 


Paradise parks, in Sasanian period, 68 

Parthia: architecture of, 68; cities of, 87 

Patterns, See Arabesque patterns: Geometric patterns 
Pentagon, the: and Platonic solids, 22 

Persepolis. See Takht-i-Jamshid 

Person: concept of, in Iran, 19 

Place, sense of. See Sense of Place 

Plato, on numbers and geometry, 132 n, 21 


’ Platonic bodies, 22, 23, 134 n. 7 (col. 1) 


Point. concept of, 89 

Porch, concept of, 70. See also /van; Talar 

Positive space continuity: of the bazaar, 93; forms related 
by, 67; system of, 16,17 
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Privacy, architectural requirements of, 19 
Pythagoras’s Lute, 22 


Qur*an, quoted, 8, 25, 31, 132 n. 1 
Qanat, the, 74, 136 n. 5 (col. 3) 


Random order. See Order: random 

Reed, symbolism of, 133 n. 14 (col. 1) 

Rhythm: circular, 94, 95: in traditional architecture, 96 

Roof, 38: symbolism of, 37. 39 

Room: as architectural space, 73: as “cube of man,” 73; 
symbolism of, 73 

“Rose of the Winds,” circular city as. 79, 136 n. 4 (col. 2) 

Rami, Jalal al-Din: on color, 47: Mathnawi, 2. 6. 8, 18, 19. 
55, 62, 132 n. 16; on wave symbolism, 136 n. 2 (col. 3) 


Sacred mountain, the: as city’s center, 85. See also 
Mountain symbolism 

Safavid period, 68 

Sasanian period: development of /van in. 70; domes in, 75; 
high places of, 70; Paradise parks in, 68, 75 

Science, and art, 3. 5 

Schroeder, Eric: on mathematics of the dome, 23, 133 n. 3 

Sense of place, 13, 17; in garden concept, 68; regional, 73 

ae ne number), cosmological significance of, 134 n. 6 

col. 


Shabistari, Mahmid: on the constellations, 17; Gu/shan-i-raz, 


4.6.8, 11,57 

Al-Shadhili, Abu*l- Mawahib, 8 

Shape: concept of, 21: delimited by surface, 33: 
geometrically expressed, 21, 35, 37; and space, 21 

Shari‘ah, See Divine Law 

Shiraz, 13 

Sialk, 87 

Socle (takht): as floor, 35; as mountain symbol, 68-69; 
as throne, 71 

Solomon, seal of 29, 133 n. 8 (col, 3) 

Space: architectural forms generated by, 15: orientation in, 
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11; patterns of linkage of, 76; and shape, 17, 68; as 
structural, 11, 12; as symbol of Being, 11. See also 
Positive space continuity: Space systems 

Space systems: primary, 17; secondary, 17; ternary, 95 

Sphere, the: as symbol of Unity, 23, 29 

Spirit, the. See Divine Spirit, the 

Square, the: magic, 24; and Platonic solids, 22; symbolism 
of, 29, 31. See also Chahér taq: Squaring the circle 

Squaring the circle. symbolism of, 29 

Sublime Portal. See ‘Ali Qapa 

Sufism: and craft guilds, 5, 9; doctrine of, on matter, 57; 
and education, 9; and Islamic revelation, 131 n. 6; 
and paradise. 134 n. 15 (col. 1): on signs of God, 6 

Al-Suhrawardi: Safir-i-Simurgh, 62: school of, 134 n. 10 
{col. 3); on wisdom of Islam, 131 n. 2 

Surface: concept of, 33, 35; qualities of. 33: and sense of 
place. 35; and transformation of matter, 35; treatment 
of, 35 

Symbols, symbolism: in alchemy, 61, 63; and allegory, 
132 n, 15; kinds of, 5-6: science of, 79: as theophanies. 
§; understanding of, 132 n. 16; use of, in architecture, 63 

Symmetry: circular, 94, 95; and motion, 96; serial, 94, 95 


Takht-i-Jamshid: bas reliefs of, 70; framed by Mountain of 
Mercy, 68 

Taknt-i-Sulayman, 86, 87 

Takht-i-Taqdis, throne of Khusraw Il, 70 

Talar, in Achaemenian period, 71 

Tarigah. See Way. the 

Tawhid, See Unity 

Ta°wil; as bridge between exoteric and esoteric, 5; and 
intellect, 5: and mathematics, 21; as spiritual 
hermeneutics, §, 132 n. 12; stages of, 132 n. 11 

Tchoga Zanbil, 85 

Tents, cosmic: and dames, 74 

Ternary form, 95 

Thompson, D'Arcy, on gnomons, 24 

Three (the number), symbolism of, 48 


Throne, symbolism of, 71. See a/so Divine throne, the 

Time: as arithmetic proportion, 133 n. 12 {col. 1); 
simultaneity of. with form, 19 . 

Tradition, traditional society: architecture of, 94; position of 
man in, 5; role of art in, 9-10; spiritual framework of, 126. 
See also \slam, tradition of 

Traditional forms: architectura! success of, 68; city as 
synthesis of, 79; realization of. 67 

Triangle, the: and Platonic solids, 22; symbolism of, 27, 29 

Tucci, G.: on drawing the mandala, 133 n. 10 (col. 3) 


Unity (tawhid): doctrine of, 131 n. 2; expressed through 
art, 10: expressed through number, 25: as found in the 
bazaar, 93; in Islamic Iran. 89; and multiplicity. 6: 
sense of, in Isfahan, 126 

Universe, the: as macrocosm and microcasm, 11 

Uruk, 85, 87 


Wall, the, 36, 37; symbolism of, 37 

Water: and architecture. 60; flow of. and linear order, 82: 
influence of, on settlements, 100: as polarizing force in 
Iran, 89: symbolism of. 58. See a/so Elements, the four 

Wave form, and harmonic order, 96 

Way, the: as esoteric dimension, 3: and Islamic art, 3; 
principles of, 5 

White, symbolism of, 48 

Wirth, O.: on Hermes, 132 n. 21 

Word, the. See Logos, the 

World. the visible: as symbol, 2, 3. 6 


Yin-Yang, 63, 136 n. 2 (col. 3) 


Zahir (the manifest), 12; God as, 11, 73; of the person, 19: 
a$ quantitative aspect. 5. See also Batin 

Ziggurat, of Uruk, 85 

Zodiac, the: numbers and, 27; and organization of the city, 
79; the signs of, 77, 26, 134 n. 7 (col, 3) 

Zoroaster, Zoroastrianism, 131 n. 2, 134 n, 9 (col. 3) 
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